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AIR LINES BID LOW 
ON FOUR ROUTES 


THE 

















apital Field Condemned By Air Mail Pilots—Commission Reports 
































MRS. ROOSEVELT DECLARES 


WASHINGTON FIELD UNSAFE 
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i+ Mail Ride 
it All-Time 
Low 





Penn-Central Bids $0.0000008 — 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
$0.001. Only Ten Bids Sub- 

mitted on the Four Routes 





Even those who anticipated that 
he Post Office would receive low 
ids on the four air mail routes} 
dvertised on June 11, blinked a 
ittle when the bids were publicly 





pened at 12 noon Monday, July | 








Comparison of Washington and Cleveland Airports 








| 


2, in the office of Second Assist- | |g 


Postmaster General Harllee | 


Branch and it was 
Pennsylvania-Central had taken all 
omers by quoting $0.0000008 per 
irplane mile. Not a close second 
s T. W. A: bidding $0.001 per 

irplane mile on three of the four 
, including one on which no 


utes 


me else had bid. 
Low bidders on the four routes 
Washington - Buffalo: Pennsyl- 


nia Central Airlines with a bid 
$0.0000008. 

Dayton-Chicago: Transcontinen- 

11 & Western Air, Inc., with a bid | 

F S0.001. | 





Winslow-San Francisco: Trans- | 
mtinental & Western Air, Inc., 
ith a bid of $0.001. 


Huron-Cheyenne: Wyoming Air 
rvice, with a bid of $0.19875. 


Bids Scarce 
The searcity of bids (10 in all) 
as attributed to lack of equip- 
ent and the inability of some to, 


| 
ford such low rates. | 





Other bids were: 
Washington-Buffalo: Transconti- 
ntal & Western Air, Inc., 
).001; G. T. Baker (National Air- 
les System), $0.30. 

Dayton - Chicago: Braniff Air- 
ays, $0.28; G. T. Baker (National 
itrlines), $0.27. 


Winslow-San Francisco: TWA 
s only bidder. 

Huron-Cheyenne: Hanford Air- 
es, $0.80; Cheyenne Flying 
vice, $0.33. 


Low Bids Legal 


gThe legality of Pennsylvania- 
ntral’s all-time low was ques- 
med but Post Office Solicitor 
trl A. Crowley said he believed 
: bid legal as no minimum was} 
In regard to the Winslow-San 
ancisco route, on which only 
WA bid, Section 3c of the Air 
pil Act reads: “If on any route 
ly one bid is received, or if the 
i received by the Postmaster 
Neral appears to be excessive, 
shall either reject them or sub- 
t the same to the Interstate 
mmerce Commission for its di- 
tion in the premises before 
arding the contract.” Because 
PI. C. C. believes in reasonable 
mail rates of from 25 to 33 
d one third cents, this should 
bve an out for T. W. A., and a 
ky one. 

ut is believed that contracts will 
! be awarded for several weeks 
le equipment and legal angles 
being checked. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS 


By EDWARD G. HAMILTON 

Six months of the 75th Con- 
gress have rolled by and so many 
bills have piled up behind the 
President’s Supreme Court block- 
ade that a serious flood of confus- 
ion exists. Aviation legislation is 
no exception. Bills, bills, and 
more bills, are joined in the lists 
from day to day; conflicting bills, 
duplicate bills; good ones and bad 
ones; and still no thought of un- 
scrambling this merry milange. Re- 
gardless of merit all must wait un- 
til the duel which is being fought 
between the President and Con- 
gress comes to an end, for upon 











(Courtesy Washington Herald). 
This aerial photograph of the Cleveland Municipal Airport, with the Washington 
field drawn on it to'scale, gives a clear conception as to how the Nation’s Capital rates 
regarding air transport facilities. Around the Washington field we find the Arlington 
Cemetery, Potomoc hills, factory chimneys and power lines; around the Cleveland field, 
|a wide expanse of cleared and graded terra'n ideal for an emergency landing in the 
event of motor failure during a takeoff. 








Pilots’ Ultimatum Condemns Washington Airport 
Spurs Commission to Action 
Camp Springs Site Recommended 


Climaxing the airline pilots’ refusal to land DC2 and DC3 equipment at the present Washington 
Airport unless safety demands are met, the District of Columbia Airport Commission recommends that 
the site at Camp Springs, Md, be selected as the location for the District of Columbia Airport and a bill 


be prepared and enacted, authorizing the project. 





Exasperated with the political 
bickerings and procrastinations of 
the past eight years which have de- 
prived Washington of a safe air- 
port, air mail pilots took the mat- 
ter into their own hands recently 
by instructing their Association to 
take action to secure a new airport 
site for the Capital and at the 
same time give notice to the De- 
partment of Commerce that unless 
the present airport be restricted to 
a one-runway field for DC2 and 
DC3 equipment, they would no 
longer land there. 


After numerous conferences. the 
Eastern Air Lines and American 
Air Lines councils of the Air Line 
Pilots Association agreed on a def- 
inite plan of action which was out- 
lined in the following letter to Mr. 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Director of Air 
Commerce. 





FEARS FOR FRIENDS 
FLYING TO CAPITAL, 
MRS. ROOSEVELT SAYS 


Recurrence of controversy 
over the safety of the Washing- 
ton Airport as a terminus for 
the large airliners brought a 
confession from Mrs. Roosevelt 
today that she always feels con- 
cern about having friends fly 
into the Capital, at least when 
the weather is bad. 

Commenting at a press con- 
ference, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
that despite her own frequent 
flights she has never happened 
to be arriving at or leaving the 
local field during bad weather. 

She said she thought the un- 
safe features of the Capital’s 
airport are beyond dispute. 











(Courtesy Washington Star) 








(Commission’s Report, Page 3). 








Communication to Director Fagg 


Mr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
Director of Air Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fagg: 


All the pilots on Eastern Air 
Lines and American Airlines flying 
Douglas DC-3’s and DC-2’s into 
Washington have instructed the 
Air Line Pilots Association to re- 
quest the Bureau of Air Commerce 
to take the necessary steps to 
cause the Washington Airport to 
be rated strictly as a two-way field 
for this type of equipment. The 
pilots have decided on this action 
after due consideration and agree 
that because of inadequate land- 
ing area, dangerous obstructions 
and the necessarily slow rate of 
climb of the heavier type of equip- 
ment such as the DC-3 that the 
Washington Airport should be 
designated as purely a two-way 
field. 


Should Designate As Two-Way 
Field 

The pilots using this airport are 
of the opinion that a carefully pre- 
arranged plan should be immed- 
iately placed into effect designat- 
ing the Washington Airport as a 
two-way field. In other words, un- 
less wind directions are favorable 
for using the long runway, DC-3’s 
and DC-2’s should not be permitted 
to land except in an emergency. 
What this would amount to would 
be to create a definite plan of ac- 
tion so that if the wind is more 
than a certain number of degrees 
off side from the center of the 
long runway, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce should not permit the 
use of this field for this type of 
equipment. 


| Many of the pilots feel that the 
|airport should be closed immed- 
| iately but not wishing to work a 
hardship on the companies and, at 


the same time, using all possible 
precaution to insure safe opera- 
tion, they have decided on the re- 
quest that the field be limited to 
two-way operation of DC-3’s and 
DC-2’s. 


The pilots are at this time seri- 
ously considering refusing to land 
this equipment at this airport un- 
der any circumstances and believe 
that some definite action should be 
taken within sixty days to pick a 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


the outcome of this great event 


2|, hangs the fate of much of this 
| legislation. 


McCarran-Lea_ regulatory 
bill is matched against the Mead 
amendments to the Air Mail Act, 
and the McCarran-Crosser Safety 
bill is opposed by the Commerce 
Department, the Post Office De- 
partment, and to some extent by 
the newly created Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Copeland Champions D. O. C. 

The champion of the cause of 
the Commerce Department is none 
other than Senator Copeland, 
which is passing strange since the 
reorganization of the Bureau rec- 
ommended by him has not been 
carried out. A few new faces 
have appeared to be sure, but 
where is the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of- Commerce who was to 
solve all ills, and where the new 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 


C. E. C. ANNOUNCES 


Treasurer 
Election 


In the recent balloting, con- 
ducted among all members and 
completed July 26th, Pilot Usher 
E. Rousch of American Airlines 
was elected Association Treasurer 
to fill the vacancy in this office oc- 
casioned by the transfer to the 
West Coast of Pilot Cameron T. 
Robertson who was elected Treas- 
urer by the 1936 Convention. 
Pilot Rousch took office July 28th 
and will complete the two-year 
term of office ending January 1, 
1939. 























Milwaukee, Wis., July 1.—One 
of the most remarkable tributes 
ever paid to a man in public life 
was voiced here yesterday by the 
international convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, in a unani- 
mously adopted resolution prais- 
ing the record of Congressman 
“Bob” Crosser of Ohio. 


The resolution described him as 
“a fearless and untiring leader” 
in “the cause of justice, progress 
and righteousness,” praised him 
for the “inexhaustible energy” he 
has shown “in his steadfast and 
determined service in advancing 
the welfare of all society,” de- 
clared that his name “has been in- 





AN UNUSUAL TRIBUTE TO 
“BOB” CROSSER 


By Staff Representative 
(“‘Labor’’) 





delibly emblazoned upon the ban- 
ner of progressivism” and pledged 
to him the Brotherhood’s “undy- 
ing esteem, devotion and contin- 
ued support.” 

Two of Crosser’s outstanding 
achievements, the resolution point- 
ed out, were enactment of the 
amended Railway Labor Act and 
the Railroad Retirement law. 

*_* * 

Mr. Crosser is the man who 
guided the pilots’ Title II amend- 
ing the Railway Labor Act 
through the House side of Con- 
gress for which the pilots’ are 
deeply indebted. We join with 
the powerful railroad brother- 
hoods in paying tribute to a great 
legislator. 
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Audrey D. Durst 
Walter Eefsen 
Ray T. Elsmore 
Mal B. Freeburg 
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Emery J. Martin 
Vernon I. Powers 
Sanis E. Robbins 
Warren B. Smith 
Stephen J. Williamson 
Edw. G. Hamilton 
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Salt Lake City 


Deadline Notice Elicits Varied News 


CAPTAIN ASHFORD FLIES | serge pants, that have been giving 
good service over a period of time, 
hang them on the wall of a 
D. O. C. shack, peer intently at the 
section which encases the “Swanee 
Taylor Instrument” and proceed 
to slap on a close shave. 
Division Superinten- 
dent Mensing has recently checked 
out copilots Moore and Mitchell to 
fly on the left side. 
should furnish a set of chiroprac- 
tic treatments to go with these 
transitions, for it’s a painful, oper- 
ation transplanting copilots who 
have become deformed with Right- 
Siditis and have them acquire a 
case of Left-Siditis. 

So much for this Dead Line No- 
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Miami (Domestic) 


also, but not the pineapples. The 
turned out to be bricks after thei 
trip from Mexico. 


BRITISH NOBILITY ON 
SIGHT-SEEING TOUR 


BY PILOT W. D. MITCHELL 
Council No. 54—N. W. A. 
Spokane, Wash. | 

The perfect bliss of my all too 
smoothly running realm received 
a nasty jolt the other day in the 
contamination of my mail with a 
“dead-line” notice that The AIR 
LINE PILOT was due for press. 
With this rude awakening, I find 
I am as full of news as the ther- 
mos bottles are full of coffee after 
the completion of a trip with Hale 
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Hewitt Mitchell has a new cy 
on the way from the factory, wit 
his father at the controls. 
Johnnie Martin and Bill Cheng 
flew a DST to the Santa Anna Aj 
Meet for exhibition, 
what we hear the two home tow 
boys were also on parade. 
about that loading flood light an 
prop you bought in Phoenix th 
other night, Johnnie? 
Our blind fiying Stearman wy 
completely overhauled and testej 
Nuchols, with 
showing of copilots 
hand to supervise, and waiting tj 
resume their practice for SATR: 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


Santiago, Chile 
Miami (Foreign) 
Executive Representative 
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Entered as Second Class Matter March 11, 1933, at the Post Office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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3145 W. 68rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


David L. Behncke 





Telephone Hemlock 5015 














No small amount of commotion 
was caused recently when “out of 
ether” strange voices came, 
requesting surface winds, barom- 
eter settings, and field conditions 
at various Western Division Ter- 
The situation would in- 
crease in intensity following these 
by the arrival of 
T. W. A. Doug. 

British Guests 

As the pilot alighted with his 
ship at one terminal, he was greet- 
ed by an amazed station man with, 
“Aren’t you a little north of your 
course, Mister?’”’ The mystery was 
readily cleared up with the ex- 
planation that he was on a char- 
ter trip, flying a group of English 
nobility around the country on a 
sight-seeing tour. 

Our British visitors were unani- 
mous in their opinion that we have 
a great country over here. 
fact they agreed that there was an 
awful lot of it, but remarked that 
we could have had so much more 
if we hadn’t stopped to pile it up 
so high on the West Side. 

Captain Ashford Plays Host 

It was a “master stroke” on the 
part of T. W. A.’s operations man- 
ager in selecting such a man as 
full of personality as Captain Ash- 
ford to vlace in charge of this 
Good Will flight. 
fortune to meet Captain Ashford 
at Seattle during their stay at that 
citv, and enjoyed a short talk with 
him. He expressed great apprecia- 
tion for the co-operation extended 
bv Northwest throughout his en- 
tire trip over our line. 

Bert Ritchie is in a 
\these davs, sorting and arranging 
|his family, dog and furniture in 








‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 
—President Roosevelt. 


ACT NOW, FOR AIR SAFETY 


(Courtesy Washington Herald) 

Now that skies are blue, air line flying looks so easy 
it seems to many people as if there never had been storms, 
fog and ice on wings. 

But in a few months all those deadly hazards will be 
riding with the pilot and the passengers. 

Therefore, it behooves Congress not to delay in doing 
all possible to reduce those hazards, however unpleasant 
and unnecessary a task it may seem in summer. 

Pending in both Houses are bills (H. R. 7474 in the 
House and S. 1760 in the Senate) which would go far 
toward reducing the dangers of commercial flying by sub- 
jecting it to strict safety regulations devised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The McCarran-Crosser bills, on which extensive hear- 
ings have been held in House and Senate committees, have 
been indorsed by the Air Line Pilots Association as incor- 
porating their ideas of proper safety regulation. 

WHO KNOWS BETTER 
PRECAUTIONS ARE NECESSARY TO SAFE FLYING? 

If the Seventy-fifth Congress would carry out the moral 
mandate left with it in the deaths of Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting, of New Mexico, and all the other persons who have 
died in commercial air crashes. it will enact the obviously 
necessary measures without delay. 


A NEWSLETTER FROM 


and great skill. TWA, MR. BABBITT 











“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we Fy must take for a 


A newsletter from 
You don’t say so? 

I yam what I yam, etc., and Ij} 
wouldn’t want the rest of the 
brethren to miss those pithy news 
epistles from that intrepid herder 
of E. A. L.’s de luxe cattle cars, 
meaning, of course, their own in- 
imitable Slim Babbitt, 
crack about T. W. A. 
month’s A. L, PILOT. 
take that sitting down so I’m typ- 
ing this standing up (and I haven’t 
been horseback riding lately ei- 


istant Memoriam 















Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A 
Barron, John M. Jr.—A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. 














Bolton, Harvey F.—T. A 
Bontrager, C. \‘“—R. a 
Borchers, Adrian—P, 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Ww. A 

































Not ever having been a scribe 
before, I’m not very expert at 
Walter Winchelling, hence no dirt. 


Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 

De Cesaro, Joseph 
Dixon, Andrew Jr. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. 


coming around pretty rapidly now 
and the time is approaching when 
we’ll have a Council complete with 
Scribe to defend ourselves, so un- 
til then we’ll be looking forward 
to Slim’s scribing (or scribbling) 
efforts on account of T. W. A. 



















ge W.—A. A. 

Clyde Wy . A. 
A. L. 

Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A 


Kincanon, Ted N.—A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. 4 










I had the good 





ALTAR SCHEDULE 
FOR BILL HOOTEN 


BY PILOT R. A. PATTERSON 
Council No. 31—A. A. 
Glendale, Calif. 

It looks like there comes a time 






PILOT WHAT 


Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 









































speak out of turn, so after reading 
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about myself not turning in any 
news for our writer, Jim Ingram, 
to send in to Headquarters, I’d 
better take it on the chin and try 
to substitute for him this month. 
So you have my apologies if this 
doesn’t come up to standard. Af- 
I'll keep yours truly’s 
mouth shut, so here I am taking 
off like a ruptured duck on this 





their Svokane home. 


NATIONAL SCANDAL 


(Courtesy Time Magazine) 

The commercial airport which handles the heavy air 
traffic in and out of the Capital of the U. S. has been 
cursed by pilots for a decade. 
16 American Airliners take off from or land at the Wash- 
ington Airport every day. Yet it is small, partly undrained 
and bumpy, and the approaches are menaced by factories, 
high tension lines, a bluff, several structures on the field 
A highway runs across the 
field; a military guard and stoplights are supposed to halt 
automobiles when planes are coming in or going out. 
years Congressional committees have toyed with the proj- 
ect of acquiring a municipal port. Nothing has been done. 
This week a commission appointed by Congress recom- 
mended purchase of a site near Camp Springs, Md. 
position is certain to develop because it is ten miles from 
Washington. 

Last week the Air Line Pilots Association lost its last 
shred of patience, fired an ultimatum in the form of a let- 
ter to the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
that the Washington Airport be designated a “two-way” 
field, which would reduce it to the emergency or auxiliary 
class. The pilots declared that after 60 days they would 
not land heavy, high-speed planes unless the wind were 
favorable for using the long runway, and that they were 
“seriously considering” a refusal to use the field under any 
circumstances. 






















unassisted and un- 
rmed he stalked, 
captured a suitable place to live at 
















Sandbiom, J. V. 
The Seattle gang is doing a lot cena: S. Wom 
of nickel exchanging on the golf 
courses of that fair citv during 


Cox. Olson, Judd and 


Fifty Eastern Airliners and 

















Ed. Bowe leaves for “Mempis” 
on his vacation today, left-handed 
golf clubs and all, so look out, 


found out in the rough, cutting 
and slashing with “shinning toma- 
hawks” at small white pellets. Tex 
southern drawl, 
rather exvressive game. 
while Mitchell’s game is more of 
the H. H. (Hit and Hunt) variety. 
Judd has taken on a glow that, 
with hat off during a dark night, 
could easily be taken for a course 


oO 
Worthen, John A.—W. W 


including a blimp hangar. Zeler, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 


pretty good golfers but we'll put 
our money on you. 

Andy Andrews has a new lease 
on life now and is practically able 
to wear shoes and gloves, anyhow 
it never seemed to handicap him 


bert M.—U. A. L. 
—C. A. 


Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A 
T A.A 


Swanson, Axel—A,. A. 









Prolific Climate 
It must be the California cli- 
First Johnnie Martin be- 
came the father of a baby girl, 
and then Charlie Maris and I have 
to the family, 
All three mothers are fine 


They’ll Miss That Shine 


The United boys have blossomed 
out in swanky new gray gabardine 
Nice looking all right, 
but what an advantage the Boys in 
Blue will have over them next 
winter while sitting in some inter- 
mediate field, miles from town and 
itching for a shave. 
of this kind is readily provided for 
when you can take a pair of blue 










The letter demanded 


Kid McCawley and Tommy 
(Pineapple) Chastain, our two ro- 
mantic bachelors, are in the mar- 
ket for a house. McCawley cooks 
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July, 193 





THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 











ASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 1) 











ew airport site. In interim it is 
their suggestion that the army 
feld be used until a suitable air- 
port is constructed. 

Will Not Assume Responsibility 

for Accidents 

The pilots have also requested 
me to inform you that unless the 
Washington Airport is designated 
las a two-way field they can no 
Jonger assume any responsibility 





taking off at this port. 

In view of the seriousness of 
his situation, immediate response 
would be deeply appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
David L. Behncke, Pres. 


Pilots’ Action Praised 


apples. They 
cs after thei 
magine Top. 
letter, editorials and statements 
poured from the Capital’s press, 
praising the pilots for their stand 


S a new cy 
factory, wit 


rols. in the interest of public safety. 

i Bill Cheney Senator Pat McCarran Said: 
dee Atl “Jt is to the pilots’ credit that 
: a. re hey have been willing to sacrifice 
mole Whe heir lives in carrying out their 
ve light - duties at this airport, but this has 
Phoenix the reached a point at which it should 


go no further. For it is not just 
a question of pilots, but the plac- 


tearman wa ing in jeopardy of the lives of 


Fgh, heir passengers. I, for one, am 

eontlots b illing and ready to do anything 

d Salttes 2 9 help remedy this situation.” 

. for SATRMEDistrict Commissioner Melvin C. 
Hazen: 


e 6, Col. 1) 


“Washington ought to have the 
best airport in the country. There 
sno excuse for a 10-year delay in 
yiving us a decent landing field. 


he pilots are perfectly right. The 


friend, is a 
take for a 





Riciictean flying public should have real pro- 
: ati, ection in the form of an up-to- 
fate airport.” 
ashington Herald, editorial: 

AL “Every Washingtonian will com- 
a te % end the pilots heartily, wish them 
> well, and stand behind them as far 
4 > L. bs his voteless existence will per- 
L.—T. W. A, it him. He will recognize, too, 
“apg Nae hat the pilots have been more 
P. A. A. han fair to the Bureau of Air 
A - ommerce, to Congress, and to the 
—A. A. hirline companies, in the manner 
a pf their ultimatum.” 

VW. A. S. aptain Eddie V. Rickenbacker, 
. L eneral Manager Eastern Air 

A. L. ines: 
=> 4* “T never hear a telephone bell at 
bs ight without a feeling of fear that 
wt he Washington Airport crash 
D. A. L. nally has come.” 

* 7 Senator Arthur Capper: 

A. “T have not been on any of the 
—— A. hirport committees and so I am not 
mE. A. 

-A. A. bs well informed as some of the 
4 + L thers. But it seems to me that 
Cw A, he pilots must know more about 


ney he airport than any other group, 













ington nd that their action is convincing 
$ 8,4, 1. Bividence that Washington lacks 
—U. A. L. dequate facilities.” 

wea Representative Plumley: 

V. A. T. “This move only confirms what 
ies he pilots have already told me in 
\. L. ubstance. They, if anybody ought 
ja Me 0 know.” 

—W. A. E. Representative Jennings Randolph: 
i es “Along with the other passen- 
A. L. seers who know the situation, I have 
“ol a ertain misgivings. I have talked 
—N. W. ith perhaps a dozen pilots and 
D. P. hey have told me of their—well— 
—U. A. ear. Pilots are cool, not excit- 
O-GW,A;® Bible, not given to criticism, and 
-U. A. hey go about their work with little 
7G. 4 “ Bomment. Their action now is an 
a as dded indication of the growing 
a A A. emand upon Congress for an im- 
ry 4 w. - mediate program. I have no desire 


criticize the Airport Commis- 
ton, but I feel that further delay 
ay be costly in human life.” 
harles J. Horner, President, Na- 
ional Aeronautical Assn.: 
“I agree with all the pilots say 
bout the Washington airport. 
dmire their spunk, and I think 
hey ought to be encouraged and 
upported in every possible way.” 
ey. eorge Gardiner, Eastern Air 
nes official, (formerly with Bu- 
au of Air Commerce): 
“It’s high time something was 
one about what everybody real- 
es is a bad situation. We are 
ateful to the pilots for forcing 
ne issue. The pilots’ communica- 
on to the Department was very 
ell put, and could not be im- 
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proved upon.” 
Chester Warrington, President 
Aero Club of Washington: 

Issued a statement to the effect 
that his group backs “100 per 
cent” the action taken by the Air 
Line Pilots Association. 


Secretary Roper’s Reply 

Answering the pilots’ letter in a 
Department of Commerce release, 
Secretary Roper stated in part: 

“In the case of the Washington- 
Hoover Airport and the two air- 
lines using DC-2 and DC-3 equip- 
ment, namely American Airlines 
and Eastern Air Lines, it has long 
been an operating rule of the com- 
panies to allow the pilots to use 
their full discretion in clearing to 
Washington-Hoover Airport, and 
in effecting landings and takeoffs 
there. Furthermore, by the general 
provisions of the Air Commerce 
Regulations, all scheduled air line 
pilots are authorized to use their 
discretion in any case of landing 
or takeoff. Therefore, in the pres- 
ent instance, it seems that all 
necessary safety precautions have 
been taken. The Department will 
give extra consideration to the 
recommendations of the air line 
pilots using this airport.” 

Behncke Calls Statement 
“Passing the Buck’ 

In answer to this release, Mr. 
Behncke declared: 

“That is an attempt to put the 
pilot squarely in the middle of this 
thing. If a pilot flies the field, and 
there is trouble, he will be blamed. 
If he refuses to fly the field in a 
borderline instance, where does he 
stand with his employers? What 
the pilots want is very simple, and 
well within the powers of the De- 
partment of Commerce. They want 
a definite set of standards of safety 
for Washington Airport, and they 
will not take anything else. If 
public safety is to be left to the 
individual judgment of pilots fly- 
ing airplanes in every instance, 
why are there any. Department of 
Commerce safety regulations at 
all? 

Decision Should Not Be Left 

to Pilots 

“The question of whether or 

not it is safe to land at Wash- 








ington should not be left to the 
snap judgment of the pilots, be- 
cause too many factors, such as 
loads, wind direction and velocity, 
temperature, local air currents, 
condition of the field, visibility, 
and the like are involved. 


“A definite code of standards 
approved by the Department of 
Commerce would preclude the pos- 
sibility of attempts to land or 
takeoff when conditions are un- 
safe. It would preclude the pos- 
sibility of an error in judgment 
when borderline conditions exist. 

“There is danger that pilots 
may be unduly influenced by their 
employers to attempt landings and 
takeoffs that might result in seri- 
ous accidents. 

“The pilots flying the field will 
be glad to give the Department of 
Commerce their views on what the 
safety standards governing this 
particular field should be, when 
they are given the opportunity. 
They feel that these standards, in- 
suring safe operation, should be 
made official, just as are standards 
of wing load and equipment per- 
formance.” 


Pilots Favor Maryland Site 

Mr. Behncke, after viewing the 
Camp Springs field from the air, 
termed it an “ideal site from the 
point of view of the pilot.” 

“This locality is level, free from 
dangerous obstructions and higher 
than anything else around it,” con- 
tinued Mr. Behncke, “and these 
are factors to be appreciated when 
you realize, as all pilots do, that 
blind flying and blind landing is 
the next logical step in the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation. 
The countryside here is level, and 
it will not be difficult to grade, 
both for runways and for drainage. 
Drainage can be made to prac- 
tically take care of itself, in fact. 

“One of the first things a pilot 
looks for when he views a new air- 
port is the kind of countryside im- 
mediately surrounding it. Camp 
Springs will furnish as safe a 
haven as possible for a forced 
landing. Camp Springs is not any 
further from downtown Washing- 
ton than the airports in most other 
major cities, and a lot nearer than 








some.” 
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Letter from the Chairman, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Airport Commis- 
sion transmitting a report of the 
Commission required by Section 2 
of the Act. 





July 12, 1937.—Referred to the 
Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and ordered to be printed. 





July 9, 1937. 
The Honorable William B. Bank- 
head, Speaker of the House of 

Representatives. 

Sir: In conformity with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress 
(Public, No. 529, 74th Cong. (H. 
R. 3806), approved April 21, 
1936, a District of Columbia Air- 
port Commission was created to 
examine all available data concern- 
ing potential sites for commercial 
airports, to inspect such potential 
sites, and to select a site for such 
purpose. 

I have the honor, therefore, to 
submit herewith confidential report 
of the Commission required by sec- 
tion 2 of the act. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM H. KING, 

Senator from Utah, 
Chairman, District of Columbia 
Airport Commission. 





To the Honorable William B. 
Bankhead, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sir: In conformity with section 

2 of the provisions of the act of 

Congress, approved April 21, 1936 

(Public, No. 529, 74th Cong. (H. 

R. 3806), entitled “An act to es- 

tablish a commercial airport for 

the District of Columbia”, the Dis- 
trict Airport Commission, author- 
ized under section 1 of the act, has 
the honor to submit the following 
report: 

I. Organization 


»| from Utah. 


ments to the Commission were 
made: 

1. By the President of the 
Senate: William H. King, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, 
Senator from New York. Warren 
R. Austin, Senator from Vermont. 
2. By the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: Mary T. Nor- 
ton, Representative from New 
Jersey. W. Sterling Cole, Repre- 
sentative from New York. Jack 
Nichols, Representative from Okla- 
homa. 

3. By the President of the 
United States: Mr. Frederic A. 
Delano, chairman, National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. 
Col. Daniel I. Sultan, Engineer 
Corps, United States Army; Engi- 
neer Commissioner, District of Co- 
lumbia. Maj. Gen. Oscar Westover, 
Air Corps, Chief of the Air Corps, 
United States Army. 

2. The first meeting was held 
on May 7, 1936, at which time the 
Commission was organized with 
Senator William H. King as chair- 
man and Mr. Jack Nichols, Repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma, as sec- 
retary. 

3. A subcommittee with Maj. 
Gen. Oscar Westover as chairman 
and Senator Warren R. Austin and 
Representative Jack Nichols, mem- 
bers, was appointed to undertake 
an investigation of available data 
upon which the Commission as a 
whole could act. 

II. The Scope of the Study 

4. Having perfected the organi- 
zation, the Commission then ex- 
amined the scope of its responsi- 
bility, particularly in view of the 
very definite directive contained in 


‘the closing words of section I of 


the act: and shall select a site for 
such purpose with due regard to 
the cost of its acquisition and de- 
velopment, its safety, and its 
adaptability to the requirements of 
commercial aviation and national 
defense. 

The Commission also outlined 
basic principles to cover its pre- 
cedure and considered a schedule 
for accomplishment. In outlining 
these principles it took cognizance 
of the tremendous growth of com- 
mercial aviation in recent years 
and particularly the tremendous 
strides in engineering development. 
It informally reviewed the operat- 
ing records of the major transport 
companies so far as those records 
are of common knowledge. The 
great strides in technical develop- 
ment which forecast the operation 
of commercial and military planes 
under conditions of weather which 
today keep airplanes grounded, 
were discussed in their relation to 
the problem presented. These rami- 
fications of the problem crystal- 
lized the minds of the members of 
the Commission on the paramount 
issue of safety of operation under 
all conditions at the expense of 
other requirements. 

5. The Commission then charged 
the subcommittee with the prepara- 
tion of an agenda. This the sub- 
committee did at a meeting on 
May 14, 1936. The agenda was 
presented to the Commission as a 
whole on May 20, 1936, at which 
time it was considered and ap- 
proved. 

6. The Commission met regu- 
larly thereafter to discuss progress, 
recommend procedure and to ex- 
pand its investigation as the need 
became apparent. Throughout, the 
Commission was determined that 
no factor that might contribute to 
a final, fair, and unbiased decision 
would be ignored. Every interested 
party was given consideration, 
either in person or by the medium 
of correspondence or past testi- 
mony on this subject. Every site 
suggested was investigated. 

Ill. Assist Rendered by the 
Several Departments of the 
Federal Government 

7. Prior to discussing the me- 
chanics of its study, the Commis- 
sion, at this time, desires to pay 
tribute to the splendid cooperation 
of the several Departments of the 
Federal Government in the in- 
valuable assistance those Depart- 
ments rendered to the Commission 








1. Under the authority contained 
in the act the following appoint- 


in its study. 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 
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METHODS OF PREVENTING DISEASE 
BY HUMAN CONTACTS 


Communicable diseases are de-| it is just good, common sense to 


pendent upon human contacts. The 
carrier of communicable disease 
may not be ill, in fact he may be 
immune to a _ specific communi- 
cable disease, yet has the power of 


transmitting the disease through 


handling of food or other objects. 

Ways of Transmitting Diseases 

It is a well established medical 
fact that venereal disease may be 
transmitted from one person to an- 
other without any act involving 
moral laxity. Among air line pas- 
sengers, as with other human 
groups there will at all times be in- 
dividuals afflicted with acute gonor- 
rhea or with spyhilis. At various 
landing fields, a passenger thus ill, 
may under conditions of limited 
time in a rest room, attend to na- 
ture’s wants and incidentally con- 
taminate his fingers in the act of 
voiding the urinary bladder con- 
tents. Distasteful as is the thought, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
victim of venereal disease, handles 
his genital organs which are, in the 
case of gonorrhea, discharging pus, 
or in the case of spyhilis are the 
site of an open, foul ulcer, the 
chancre or sore of syphilis. This in- 
fectious material may frequently 
remain on the hands of the person 


thus afflicted, because in the haste, 
incident to the exigencies of the oc- | 


casion, there may not be time to 
thoroughly cleanse the hands with 
soap and running water. A person 


whose hands are thus contaminated | 


may well proceed to the ticket of- 
fice, greet the ticket seller, perhaps 
with a hand shake, or if not, may 
handle currency in such a manner 
as to implant the infection on the 
paper money. This money, if hand- 
led by the ticket seller, will in turn 
contaminate his fingers. If he should 
then rub his eyes, it is entirely 
possible for the disease to attack 
him, provided there is an abrasion 
or break in the skin or mucous 
membranes. If the skin of the 
hands is broken, even so slightly as 
to not be apparent to the naked 
eye, as for instance, a microscopic 
break in the skin around a “hang 
nail” it is possible for the disease 
to be transmitted. Syphilis may be 
acquired in any situation wherein 
the recent secretions of an open 
sore of syphilis or the purulent dis- 
charge of gonorrhea may be im- 
planted into skin or mucous mem- 
branes, either accidently or by 
sexual contact. 


Drinking Cups 

The use of common drinking 
cups is a potent source of danger. 
A paper cup is safe, provided the 
dispenser is free from disease. 
The danger of lip infections from 
the brim of inadequately sterilized 
glass drinking cups is a potent one. 
The use of a paper straw through 
which the contents are drawn up- 
ward through the straw from the 
bottom of the glass, materially les- 
sens the danger of lip infections. 
Syphilis and trench mouth may be 
transmitted through drinking glass- 
es. Avoidance of common towels or 
previously used bed linen is strong- 
ly recommended. When one coughs 
in anothers face, or draws near 
enough to shower his exhaled air 
in another face, that person is a 
source of danger as a transmitter 
of communicable disease. Menin- 
gitis, so called sleeping sickness, 
and infantile paralysis may thus be 
transmitted. While one must not 
become neurotic over the possibili- 
ties of contracting all kinds of hor- 
rible disease, common sense indi- 
cates the wisdom of adopting rea- 
sonable and constant precautionary 
measures. 

Precautions 

When subjected to the dangers 
of shaking hands, handling objects 
another person has handled, 
money, door knobs, staircase hand 
railing, swinging doors or pencils, 





adopt simple preventive measures. 
Adequate protection is afforded by 
the simple expedient of keeping 


one’s fingers from the face until | 





flying. It must bk remembered that 
it is not the dector who requires 
the medical examination. The doc- 


tor merely attempts to paint a! 


word picture for the information 
of Government officials as to the 
condition of health of the pilot. 


Cooperation N ry 

It is manifestly evident that it is 
to the best interest of the pilot to 
cooperate fully with the doctor and 
to encourage him to expand his 
studies far beyond the scope of the 
minimum medical requirements of 
the Department of Commerce. If 
the examining physician suspects 
as the result of his findings in a 





the hands have been well scrubbed| Department of Commerce medical 


in soap and running water. If there 


study that further procedures such 


is external evidence of skin erup-| as X-ray studies, laboratory studies 


tion or a lip or skin ulcer on the! and 
other person with whom contact | 


has been unavoidable, there is little 





perhaps consultations with 
highly trained specialists are in- 
dicated, it is the better part of wis- 


danger if one will keep fingers! dom to have these studies made in 


from the face and as soon as con- 
venient, thoroughly wash the hands 
with soap and water. 
ordinary, rubbing alcohol wil! 


re- | 


order that diseases and defects 


| may be discovered and checked in 
The use of| the beginning rather than to ne- 


glect the same up to a point where 


move the excess soap or other oils| serious illness has developed. I feel 


from the skin and add to the pro- | 


sure that it is the rare exception 


tection of hand scrubbing with| among the doctors who examine 


soap and water. 


One is assuming! the pilots that none other than the 


a health risk if he puts a finger) highest type of professional service 


into a nasal passage instead of a 
clean _ handkerchief or 


is rendered. If the pilot has 


if he} doubt in his mind as to his state of | 


scratches an itching ear with a! health and if the Flight Surgeon, 


finger rather than a soft, moist| 


cotton swab. 
On the whole, if one seeks 
prepared under sanitary 


likewise, is in doubt, a friendly co- 
operation between tne doctor and 


food pilot in. seeking additional diagnos- 
condi-} tic aid and professional advice can 


tions, in eating places wherein the have no other ultimate effect than 
health authorities require periodic} to protect the pilot against dis- 


examination of the food handlers | 


to be sure they have not communi- 
cable disease, if he properly clean- 
ses the hands after they have been 
required to handle dirty objects 
and if he avoids the coughed, 
sneezed or expired nasal _ secre- 
tions of another person, there is an 
adequate safety in dealing with 


hospitals, where contagious dis- 
eases are treated, protect them- 
selves and fellow workers by wear- 
ing a gown, face mask and rubber 


gloves, at all times when in contact | 
Upon disrobing | 
from the gown, face mask and| 
gloves, the hands are sterilized by | 
scrubbing and by dipping in alco- | 
solution. | 
Thus, the worker does not become | : 
infected nor does he carry infec- | creasing. 


with the patient. 


hol or other suitable 


qualification. If a pilot conceals 
from the examiner his defects, he 
is only conspiring to jeopardize his 
own best interests. 
Trust Your Doctor 
Therefore, and in conclusion, I 
earnestly advise the pilot to not 


| distrust his doctor but if for any 
: i | reason the 
communicable diseases. Doctors, IN| doubt as to the condition of his | Methods of Solution: 
health, he owes it to himself and to | 
| the profession which he represents, 
|} to initiate the necessary studies, to 


pilot is in a state of 


correct defects, and avoid possible 
illness and subsequent disqualifica- 
tion. 
Experience and Judgment 
Our pilots are reaching the mid- 
dle age year of life. 


Aeronautical engineers 


tion to those outside of the sick|are taxing the capacity of air- 


room. 
Disease Prevalent 
Thus, one by a friendly 


both eyes. Many people 
highly communicable skin disease, 
impetigo, on their hands. Eighty 
per cent of all males have had 
gonorrhea and one out of ten 
adults has syphilis. Thus the dan- 
gers are not entirely imaginary. 


Last Article 


The precautionary 


above outlined are recommended. | 
the | for the slowing of time reactions. 


This article will conclude 


; ports. 


— | pilots. 
anc 165 ie 
shake might consign himself to a| ~~ oe 


life of illness or loss of one or | 
have | 
leisons of itch (scabies) or another | 


The newer equipment adds 
stresses to the performance of 
It is a long way from the 
per hour “Jennie” flying 
to the present task of operating a 
great airliner. The present trans- 
port ship, while ordinarily a tract- 


able beast, is, if allowed to get out | sphere and a big dose of astronomy | 
| of control, capable of instantane- | 
| ous destruction. Successful pilot- 
|ing depends upon experience and | 
| judgment. 
|the ability to perceive a situation 
‘and respond with proper human 
| performance. 
measures | time reactions are less rapid. Ex- 


Judgment consists of 


As we grow older, 


perience and practice compensate 


series, the purpose of which has| If one’s health is good, his mental 


been to explain to the pilots the| 
reasons for the different elements} 


of an aviation medical examina- 


tion. The writer is inspired by the | 
hope that the messages have been | 


useful and informative. A number 
of research problems are being 
undertaken by the writer. These 
studies along with the routine ac- 
tivities incident to the medical 
maintenance program which con- 


stitute the principle activities of | 


the Medical Department of East- 
ern Air Lines, will result in the 
compilation of medical statistics 
which I hope will constitute a 
modest additional contribution to 
the health problems of the pilots 
of this country. 

It is my urgent recommendation 
to the pilots that they suppress 
tendencies towards ill founded 
prejudices against the doctors who 
serve in the capacity of the De- 
partment of Commerce Medical 
Examiners and Flight Surgeons. It 
must be remembered that the doc- 
tors are attempting to efficiently 
carry out the mandates of the Air 
Commerce regulations which pro- 
vide for periodic medical examina- 
tion of the pilot personnel who are 
engaged in the various types of 





processes will probably maintain a 
sufficient high level of perform- 
ance. If we become old and ill, 
our time reactions will become 
progressively retarded. Under such 
condition, with progression of ill 
health, there may come a time 
when veteran piloting experience 
will no longer compensate for 
physical and mental changes and 
eventually disqualification will be 
inevitable. It has been aptly stat- 
ed that two hundred mile an hour 
flying requires two hundred mile 
an hour thinking. Therefore, clean 
living, avoidance of accumulative 
fatigue and a constant effort to- 
wards maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of health is a program upon 
the results of which rests the ulti- 
mate destiny of the pilot. 


As a representative of the medi- 
cal profession who knows prac- 
tically every medical examiner in 
this country, may I assure you that 
the doctor is your best friend. 











The complex- | 
ity of piloting duties is ever in-| ; 
| cussion. 


| opinion on the amount of train- 


| come a practical celestial air navi- 
| gator. The orthodox method of go- | 





NOTICE TO CHICAGO 
PILOTS 
Services of a Notary Public 
can be obtained at ALPA 
Headquarters. 














VALUE OF CELESTIAL 
AIR NAVIGATION 





BY LT. COMDR. P. V. H. WEEMS 
U. S. Navy, Retired 


The increased range of modern 
planes together with the scheduled 
trans-ocean flying is bringing into 
prominence celestial navigation 
methods and radio position finding. 
These two methods are the only 
ones available for fixing a plane’s 
position over water, or when not 
in sight of known landmarks. 

Millions of dollars have been 
spent on research in radio and| 
marvelous strides have been made | 
in this important branch of air} 
navigation. Unfortunately, how-| 
ever, radio waves do not travel for 
long distances in a straight line. 
Another disadvantage is trouble 
experienced by static and mechani- 
cal failures. In spite of these seri- 
ous handicaps radio direction find- 
ing is being widely used in the 
navigation of aircraft. 

However, the object of this ar- 
ticle is to stress the increasing im- 
portance of celestial navigation. It 
is not at all necessary to go into 
technical detail here in order to 
point out the important features 
of celestial navigation. Briefly the 
problem is simply to fix one’s posi- 
tion relative to the known geo- 
graphical position of a Heavenly 
body. The correct Greenwich Civil 
Time determines the spot on the 
earth vertically beneath the ob- 
served body. The altitude of an 
observed object found by means 
of a sextant gives the distance 
(90° minus altitude) of the ob- 
server from that point and this 
distance may be marked off on a 
globe, or neglecting distortion, it| 
may be marked off on a chart. 





There are numerous methods, 
both technical and mathematical, 
for reducing observations to posi- 


| tions. The present preferred meth- 
|od is the use of simplified tables 
, for solving the astronomical tri- | 


angle to obtain a “line of posi- 
tion’. The details and mathematics 
of the problem are omitted here as 
not being necessary for this dis- 


Training Required: 


There is a wide difference of 


ing required for the student to be- | 


ing deeply into the so-called ‘“fun- | 
damentals”, including the celestial | 


;}makes a grand total 


| compared to the cost of 


the necessary accuracy. In this 
connection rapid progress is being 
made in the development of aye, 
aging devices to fit directly on th, 
sextant so that adding and divjy. 
ing of a long string of figures wi 
no longer be required. 
Availability: 

Due to the fact that we jp, 
herited celestial air navigatig, 
methods from the mariner, ther: 
have been many who consider ¢. 


|lestial air navigation greatly ». 


stricted in availability due to fo 
and clouds. In the case of a sloy 
moving ship traveling routes sy}. 


| ject to periods of fog this is true 
| Expert mariners, however, seldon 
| fail to establish their position }y 


celestial navigation at same tin: 
during each day. In the first plac: 
even a slow moving ship usually 
moves out of one patch of over. 
cast into another with periods 9 
clear sky between. Furthermor:, 
conditions are often such thy 
when the horizon is not available: 
near the surface of the water, jt 
may be seen by climbing to ; 
higher point in the ship. In th 
case of a plane moving at a speed 
of 150 miles and traveling at a 
altitude of several thousand feet, 
there will be few occasions when 
it will not be possible to take ; 
celestial observation in a period of 
4 to 8 hours. 


Cost of Equipment: 


The expensive item of celestial 
navigation equipment is the sex- 
tant, costing about $400.00 ani 
the next most expensive item is 
the navigational time piece, cost- 
ing about $80 to $100. The other 
items of equipment are inexpen- 
sive, totaling about $25.00. This 
of about 
$500.00 for a complete celestial 
navigation outfit, which compared 
to the cost of radio, or even when 
dead- 
reckoning instruments such as the 
compass and drift indicator, is 
quite reasonable. 


Weight of Equipment: 
The total weight of a celestial 


would require a year or more. It is} navigation outfit should not exceed 
the writer’s opinion, however, that| more than 12 pounds. 


| only a small amount of astronomy | 
| is necessary for accomplishing | 
| practical navigation. Furthermore, 
the latest methods practically omit | 
celestial | 


all reference to the 
sphere, right ascension, and side- 
real time. The latest procedure is 


to restrict the problem to the’ 
earth itself so that we will be deal-} 


ing solely with latitude, longitude 
and difference of longitude. Using 


these modern methods I am firmly} 
eonvinced that the average intelli- | 


gent air navigator can learn all the 
theory required for practical ce- 
lestial navigation in a period of 
three to six weeks. The greatest 
part of this time is required in 
practical instructions in the manip- 
ulation of time-pieces and the sex- 


tant. The mathematics involved is: 


really quite simple with practically 
no rules to confuse the beginner. 

The modern pilot would like to 
know what results may be expect- 
ed when the method is sufficiently 
mastered. Briefly the answers to 
his probable questions are as fol- 
lows: 

Accuracy: 

For single observations with a 
bubble sextant, errors up to 20 
miles or more may be expected by 
averaging a sufficient number, de- 
pending on the bumpiness of the 
air, say from 10-30 observations, 
accuracy to within 3-5 miles should 
be obtained. Heretofore, the most 
difficult work in connection with 
celestial air navigation has been 
taking and averaging a sufficient 
number of observations to obtain 





With a practical knowledge of 
celestial navigation which may be 
gained in a period of a few week: 
intensive study, together with 
equipment costing in the neighbor. 
hood of $500.00, and weight about 
10 pounds, the air navigation ha: 
available the only method, other 
than radio, which establishes 1 
definite position when no visible 
land marks are available. There i: 
great satisfaction in approaching 
land with the assurance that it will 
be sighted within a few minutes of 
scheduled time. 


My prophecy is that within 10 
years celestial navigation methods 
will assume a prominent position 
in air navigation, not only ove 
water, but for long distance flights 
over land. 


June 21, 1937. P. V. H. Weems. 


GUNNING 


(Aero Insurance Underwriters) 





Quite a number of airplane 
owners seek a living by shooting 
coyotes from airplanes. Other pi 
lots carry guns with them whet 
flying to hunting grounds. Wé 
heard of a case where a man acti 
dentally shot his gun off in an ait 
plane and just missed a spar atl 
might have hit the pilot. Be care 
ful about carrying nervous passe 
gers with guns! See that thei 
guns are unloaded. 
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of departmental 





division 
ities? 

While the champions are glaring 
at each other from the sidelines 
and chafing at the delay the great 
Referee of the White Mansion is 
taken with other engagements — 
the Court Plan and the Reorgan- 
ization. Even now his warriors 
are drawing the lines of battle and 
the others must await the out- 
come ere they too may join the 
lists, 

Such is the scene at the Wash- 
ington Tournament in the historic 
days of this the year of our Lord 
One Thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-seven, of the era of tear 
gas, fire-arms, and brick-bats—the 
modern chivalry. 

The Line-up 

And here, bold comrades, you 
who from your lofty grandstands 
gaze down upon our mortal woe, 
are the entries; ideas and ideals, 
running the gamut from sense to 
nonsense; but judge for yourselves 
and heave your own bouquets, or 
decomposed vegetables, as your 
mood inclines, according to your 
temper and the fitness of the pro- 
posals: 

1. S. 1980—by Mr. Schwellen- 


activ- 


bach —to promote air navigation ( 


in the Territory of Alaska and be- 
tween continental United States 
and the territory of Alaska. 

2. H. R. 3290—by Mr. Pow- 
ers—to amend the Air Commerce 
Act by requiring that passengers 
be supplied with parachutes. 

H. R. 2252—by Mr. O’Con- 
— authorizing the loan of 
$12,000.000 for constructing two 
eight-million-cubic feet American 
designed dirigible airships, a large 
American airship plant. and an At- 
lantic operating terminal; and to 
establish twice-a-week American 
trans-Atlantic commercial airship 
service. 

4. H. R. 5588—bv Mr. Mead 
—to further increase the efficiency 
and safety of air-mail transporta- 
tion, by requiring all air line pilots 
to join the Air Corps Reserve. 

5. H. R. 4732—by Mr. Mead 
—amending the Air Mail Act of 
1934. 

6. H.R. 7685—by Mr. Mead— 
to amend the Air Mail Act of 1934 
to require the Postmaster General 
to provide for safetv on air mail 
lines, his power to be concurrent 
with the Secretary of Commerce. 

7. F.R. 6628—by Mr. Mead— 

to permit the further extension of 
the Air Mail Service by increasing 
the route mileage to 35,000 and 
the annual aggregate air mail mile- 
age to 52,000,000. 
H. R. 5118—by Mr. Maas— 
to provide that pilots employed by 
companies carrying mail by air- 
craft shall be organized as an 
aviation reserve, and for other pur- 
poses. 

9. S.1427—by Mr. McKellar— 
to transfer all functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
relating to air mail and air-mail 
contracts to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

10. S. 1426—by Mr. McKellar 
—to protect. more effectively the 
governmental monopoly of the car- 
riage of mail by forbidding the 
carriage of letters as express. 

11. §. 2516—by Mr. McKellar 
—providing for the transportation 
of air mail in foreign commerce 
with or without a contract. 

Safety Bill 

S. 1760—by Mr. McCar- 
ran—to promote the safety of 
scheduled air transportation by 
transferring safety regulations 
from the Bureau of Air Commerce 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

13. §S. Res. 16: — by Mr. Mc- 
Carran—to establish a standing 
committee of the Senate to be 
known as “Committee on Civil 
Aviation and Aeronautics” to con- 
sist of twelve Senators. 

14, §. 2—by Mr. McCarran— 
to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, by providing for 
the regulation of the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property by 
aircraft in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes. 
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Dangerous 
Altimeter 
Adjustments 


(Aero Insurance Underwriters) 
Metereological sea level pres- 








sures used by the Weather Bureau 


parometric variations. 
able danger is involved in doing 
so, especially when attempting to 
land in conditions of low visibility 
which requires precision in alti- 
meter readings. An error as 
much as 200 feet can be made by 
adjusting your altimeter in ac- 
cordance with Weather Bureau 
broadcasts. Your altimeter is cali- 
brated on a different basis (Stand- 
ard atmosphere sea level pres- 
sure). The Weather Bureau is 
preparing a new system which will 
make “Standard” atmosphere cor- 
rections available at all Weather 
Bureau airport stations equipped 
with Mercurial barometers. Until 
that time use Kollsman readings 
which are broadcast by the airlines 
and by control towers. 





Condensation In 


Aircraft Radio 


(Aero Insurance Underwriters) 

Experience has shown that dur- 
ing extreme atmospheric condi- 
tions, moisture condensation in 
radios will cause either faulty op- 
eration of the radio or render the 
radio entirely useless temporarily. 
When operating under weather 
conditions which would cause this 
much condensation it has been 
found practical where radios are 
easily removed from the ship to 
take the radios out and dry them 
thoroughly before a fire. One or- 
ganization participating in the re- 
cent flood relief work experienced 
so much difficulty along this line 
that it kept the radios in a warm 
room over night and reinstalled 
them in the ships just prior to use. 
This procedure is particularly ap- 
plicable where heated hangar fa- 
cilities are not available. 





in teletype sequence reports and|the Interior, Congressman Edward 
in radio broadcasts should NOT be| A- Kenney of New Jersey intro- 
used to correct your altimeter for, duced a bill in the House of Rep- 
Consider- | resentatives whereby aviation in- 


CONGRESSMAN KENNEY INTRODUCES BILL TO 
TEACH AVIATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Proposing to educate the youth 
of America in aviation, through 
the formation of an aviation bu- 
reau under the Commissioner of 
Education in the Department of 


formation would for the first time 
be made available by the Govern- 
ment in the public schools. 


Kenney Measure 


It is Congressman Kenney’s con- 
tention that if a government bu- 
reau created for the purpose were | 
to disseminate accurate informa-| 
tion suitable for teaching young 
people, this material would be| 
widely used in the schools, with the | 
natural result that not only the) 
students but their parents as well 
would become familiar with and 
deeply interested in aviation and} 
in this manner the average man’s | 
ignorance and doubts on the sub-| 
ject would be dispelled. 

Mr. Kenney stated, “I am one} 
of those who for the past few! 
years have considered that avia-| 
tion plays a very important place 
in our commercial, industrial and 
social life, as well as in our na-| 
tional defense, and if we are going, 
to go on and build up as a great'| 





| country in aviation, and aviation | 
;means progress, then I feel we} 


ought to begin right down with the | 
youth of the country in the| 
schools.” | 

By teaching the children in our | 
schools, and through them their 
parents, just what a plane is and 
how it operates, a general accept- 
ance of aviation by these potential 
air passengers would lead event- 
ually to a tremendous increase in 
air commerce. Consequently, the 
entire aeronautical set-up in this 
country would progress. 


Aviation Study 

The bill, of course, does not 
propose to teach actual flying to 
secondary school pupils, but it 
would afford such students the op- 
portunity of interesting themselves 
in aviation and obtaining accurate 
information and instruction on the 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


basic principles of aeronautics. 

While our generation gave avia- 
tion and air travel to the world, it 
remains for the next generation to 
develop its potentialities which 
have only begun to be realized. 
Aviation is young and its appeal to 
youth is universal. It diverts and 
fascinates our youngsters, inspired 
as they are with our country’s 
pioneer tradition. Certainly, these 
future citizens should be given the 
fullest possible opportunity to mas- 
ter our last frontier, the “frontier | 
of the air’’. 





necessary field and other studies 
and disseminate its findings and 
recommendations in such manner 
as will best meet the educational 
requirements of the public. 


Sec. 2. The information to be 
so disseminated shall have as its 
objectives (1) the broadening of 
the reader’s horizon with respect 
to progress made in aviation and 
its place in our commercial, indus- 
trial, and social life; (2) provid- 


Merits Support | ing outlines for suitable elemen- 


Said Mr. Kenney during the} 
committee hearing on his bill: “It 
is being generally recognized 
throughout the country that avia- 
tion is becoming more and more 
important in ‘our lives and the 
Congress ought to promote and 
foster it among the youth of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Kenney’s bill should be sup- 
ported. It is printed below: 
75th CONGRESS — ist SESSION 

H. R. 69 





IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
January 5, 1937 

Mr. Kenney introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to | 
the Committee on Education and | 
ordered to be printed: 








A BILL 


tary academic background instruc- 


| tion for secondary schools in such 
| subjects as aerodynamics and the 


theory of flight, the airplane and 
its engine, meteorology, and map 
reading; (3) furnishing informa- 
tion on model airplane building 
and model airplane clubs in the 
public schools and other organiza- 
tions; (4) providing data on oc- 
cupational opportunities in avia- 
tion, including educational and 
training requirements, where train- 
ing can be secured, and expense of 
such training; (5) supplying out- 
lines and recommending programs 
for training in the various avia- 
tior industries, including informa- 
tion regarding Federal aid; (6) 
mapping outlines for extension 


‘courses for those employed in some 


| phase of aviation; (7) suggesting 
| procedure for surveying aviation 


To authorize the Commissioner! training needs in a region or lo- 
of Education in the Department of | 


the Interior to conduct a study and | 
disseminate his findings and recom- 
mendations regarding suitable 


public schools, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That in order to 
meet the growing demand from all 
parts of the United States and its 
Territories for comprehensive in- 
formation regarding suitable avia- 
tion instruction courses for the 
public schools, the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Interior Department 
is hereby authorized to make the 








15. S. Res. 183—by Mr. McAdoo 
—to create a standing committee 
on Air Commerce and Civil Avia- 
tion to consist of twelve members. 

16. S. 2216—soy Mr. McAdoo 
—to amend section 15 of the Air 
Mail Act of 1934, as amended. 


17. H. R. 7273—by Mr. Lea— 
to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, by providing for 
the regulation of the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property by 
air carriers in interstate, overseas, 
and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes. 

18. H. R. 69—by Mr. Kenney 
—to authorize the Commissioner 
of Education in the Department of 
the Interior to conduct a study and 
disseminate his findings and recom- 
mendations regarding suitable 
aviation instruction courses for the 
public schools, and for other pur- 
poses. 

19. H. J. Res. 382 — by Mr. 
Kenney—to create a commission 
to report on the promotion of civil 
aviation. 

20. S. 2170—by Mr. Johnson 
of Calif—to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, for the pur- 
pose of promoting safety of life in 
the air through the use of radio 
communication, and for other pur- 
poses. This bill would make it un- 
lawful for any passenger aircraft 
to engage in air transportation un- 
less equipped with adequate radio 
in charge of a qualified operator 
or operators. 

Labor Organizations 

21. H. R. 6456—by Mr. Hoff- 
man—to provide for the registra- 
tion of labor organizations having 
members engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce and to impose 
duties upon such labor organiza- 
tions and the members thereof 





and to impose liability for unlaw- 





ful acts upon such organizations 
and the members thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


22. H. R. 4600—by Mr. Ellen- 
bogen—to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act as amended, by 
providing for the regulation of the 
transportation of passengers and 
property by aircraft in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

23. H. R. 6972—by Mr. Din- 
gell — to authorize the Federal 
Government to share with the vari- 
ous States, counties, municipali- 
ties, and other political subdivi- 
sions of the States and Territories 
and possessions of the United 
States the cost of constructing and 
improving airports in order to in- 
sure the safe operation of aircraft. 

24. H. R. 6167—by Mr. Di- 
mond—to provide a surcharge on 
certain air mail carried in Alaska. 

25. H. Res. 94—by Mr. Cos- 
tello—to establish a standing com- 
mittee on Air Commerce and Civil 
Aviation in the House to consist 
of twenty-one members. 


National Defense 

26. S. 2422—by Mr. Copeland 
— to authorize the appropriation 
of funds for the development of 
aircraft engines of considerably 
more power than now exist in the 
U. S. for national defense, and for 
other purposes. 

27. S. 2421—by Mr. Copeland 
— to authorize the appropriation 
of funds for the purpose of test- 
ing the mobilization of commercial 
aeronautics in the interests of na- 
tional defense, and for other pur- 
poses. 

28. S. Res. 75—by Mr. Cope- 
land—Resolved, that the limit of 
expenditures under S. Res. 146, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, agreed to June 7, 1935, to in- 
vestigate certain airplane acci- 





is hereby increased by $3,500. 

29. S. 2079—by Mr. Copeland 
—to amend the Air Mail Act of 
1934 to authorize the Postmaster 
General to experiment in the 
transportation by aircraft of first- 
class mail. 


30. S. 2080—by Mr. Copeland 
to amend the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926 to provide for a Bureau 
of Federal Airways within the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


31. H. Res. 168—by Mr. Celler 
—requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House to 
conduct an investigation into re- 
cent airplane accidents. 


82. S. 970—by Mrs. Caraway 
—to amend the Air Commerce Act 
to require that passengers be sup- 
plied with parachutes. 

For I. C. C. Regulation 

83. H. R. 7474—by Mr. Cros- 
ser—to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, to pro- 
mote the safety of travel in air by 
transferring safety regulations 
from the Bureau of Air Commerce 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (companion to S. 1760). 

84. H. R. 1569—by Mr. Bland 
—to provide for lighter-than-air 
craft for the use of the Coast 
Guard. 

85. H.R. 7448—by Mr. Haines 
—to provide for experimental air- 
mail services to further develop 
safety, efficiency, and economy, 
and for other purposes, particular- 
ly to try out automatic pick-up 
and delivery devices. 

36. S. 2714—by Mr. Pepper— 
to create a Division of Aviation 
Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

37. H. R. 7370—by Mr. Mead 
—providing for the transportation 
of air mail in foreign commerce 
with or without a contract (com- 





dents and interstate air commerce, 


panion to S. 2516). 


aviation instruction courses for the | Education is hereby authorized to 


! employ such professional and other 


cality; (8) indicating procedure 
for the improvement of aviation 
personnel by conference methods. 


Sec. 3. The Commissioner of 


| personnel in the city of Washing- 


| 


} 
| 


ton and elsewhere as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 


Sec. 4. That this Act shall be 


jin full force and effect on and 


after July 1, 1937. 





Aviation’s Progress 


_ In Last Decade 





| (Air Commerce Bulletin) 

In the last 10 years the number 
of firms engaged in the aeronautics 
industry has nearly doubled; the 
value of aircraft in scheduled air 
| line operation has increased from 
|a little under $2,000,000 to over 
| $15,000,000; the total mileage 
flown by air lines has become 
nearly seven times as great; ex- 
press and freight carried have in- 
creased from under 50,000 pounds 
to over 8,000,000 and the number 
of passengers carried has increas- 
ed from over 8,000 to well over 
1,000,000. 


The air line passenger total in 
1927 was 8,679, in 1936 it was 
1,147,969. In 1929 the number 
of passengers carried jumped from 
the 1928 total of 49,713 to 173,- 
405, and at the end of 1930 it had 
jumped again to 417,505, and has 
gradually increased each year to 
the 1936 figure of 1,147,969. 

For the actual amount of flying 
done with passengers by the air 
lines, a more accurate index is the 
yearly passenger-mile total (a pas- 
senger-mile means one passenger 
flown 1 mile) reported by the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce since 1930. 
In that year the lines flew 103,- 
747,249 passenger-miles. During a 
period when the total number of 
passengers carried each year show- 
ed very little variation, the passen- 
ger-mile total mounted steadily, 
reaching a high of 491,744,053 in 
1936, indicating an increase in the 
length of individual air trips. 


Miscellaneous operators flew 30,- 
000,000 miles in 1927, and 93,- 
320,375 miles in 1936. 


Air express and freight, starting 
with 45,859 pounds in 1929, 
amounted te 8,350,010 pounds in 
1936. 
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NEW SHIPS — SUNBATHS — GOLF — SWIMMING — ANTI-TARNISH RECIPE 





(Continued from Page 2) 


Lloyd Downs and Cheney sure had 
a gleam in their eyes when they 
saw it, so look out anyone that 
even looks like they want to beat 
them to it. 

The old station is running swell 
under the able guidance of Cecil 
West, station manager, and 
Flight Superintendents Bart Cox 
and Dave Doty. Roy Mitchell and 
E. L. Sloniger were out the other 
day. Didn’t get to see Roy, but 
Sloniger left with a smile on his 
face after route checking Pop 
Coln to El Paso, so we think he 
was well pleased. 

Congratulations to Hooten 

Bill Hooten was at the office 
the other day arranging his sched- 
ules for the much talked of trip 
up the aisle, and Bill, we wish you 
many happy years of wedded bliss. 

Ted Lewis is still touring back 
and forth to El Paso along with 
scanning the stock market reports. 
He thinks the new air condition- 
ing plants recently installed at 
Phoenix and Tucson are very fine 
but would like to find a way to 
take off with them still hooked to 
the ship for the rest of the trip. 

And there’s Joe (Tilden) Glass, 
who has been seen but not heard 
playing tennis with Jim (Perry) 
Ingram. So that, boys and girls, 
is the end of this newsletter as 
I’m due out now on the endurance 
run to Ft. Worth. 


OUT TO GET A 
LITTLE SUN 


BY PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

More news and exclusive news 
from Council 44. 

Seems that this month I have 
been out of touch with all the idle 
gossip due to my being assigned 
to the Eastern Division. However 
this has caused the laugh to be on 
me. 








Sun-kissed 

Cushing of the Eastern Division 
took me in for several things 
when he suggested that we go 
swimming over in Charleston. 
’Twas a beautiful summer day, 
not a cloud in the sky, and the 
thermometer was as high as the 
backlog of orders the airplane 
manufacturers have. Boy, was it 
hot! Cushing in his usual way in- 
formed me that under the circum- 
stances I wouldn’t get sunburnt— 
no, not much. Having been as- 
sociated with my skin longer than 
anyone else and knowing how eas- 
ily it burns, I smeared mvself with 
olive oil to prevent looking like a 
Sunkist orange. As the day pro- 
gressed everything turned a slight 
brown except-—my feet. All they 
needed was a little mustard and 
placed between a roll—Hot Dogs, 
say I had them. They turned the 
cherriest red, got all puffed up and 
bayed all the time. For several 
days I felt that somebodv had put 
them in the “iron boot’? when I 
put my shoes on, and my walk 
was a cross between a barnyard 
shuffle and fancy Harlem truckin’. 
The gang has been giving me plen- 
tv of the old razzberries and it’s 
the first time that I can remember 
that a pair of feet seemed to be 
the only topic of conversation. 
However, they’re OK now, so let 
that be a lesson to youse boys and 
gals that like to bask in the sun. 

Vacations 

Pat McCarthy has just returned 
from two weeks vacation. He 
drove his LaSalle on its shake- 
down cruise, up to his parents in 
Ohio. Haven’t seen him since his 
return but from all rumors he 
must have had a good time. 

Charlie Ingram spent his two 
weeks in Florida. Just to keep in 
trim he did some flying around. 
Not being hot enough here he 
went to Florida. Boy, can he take 
it. And while I think of it, from 
several sources it indicates that 
cigarettes just don’t smoke the 
same, unless they are bought from 
a certain place in Dallas. 

Floyd Addison is literally going 
up in smoke. Being interested in 
rifles. guns and pistols, Floyd is 
now charging his own bullets. Be 
careful of those matches. 

Boss Davis recently pulled up 





to the field in one of those “Gone; mentioned in a previous paragraph | the gold braid on your uniform|thur. Bill worries so much aboy 


With the Wind” cars. 
a Zephyr. 


Bullfrog Voice 
Voices! Voices! Have you 
ever noticed how a fellow’s voice 
takes on a different sound when 
coming over the static waves? 
Well, during a discussion of the 
matter, one pilot’s voice is always 
recognized. Bullfrog—that word 
amply describes it, and I heard 
that in the old days the name 
Bullfrog was used as a nickname. 
Who is the owner of that deep 
bass voice and the moniker? Give 
up? It’s Lee McBride. 
Well, so long till next month 
when I’ll be back from two weeks 
rest (questionable). 


PILOTS AWAIT NEW 
SHIPS ON NORTHWEST 


BY PILOT J. E. KIMM 
Council No. 1—N. W. A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Why do I always wait until the 
last day to shoot in the local news 
and then perspire freely in an ef- 
fort to get the d——d thing out? 
Probably because I have forgotten 
all about writing newsletters in 
the excitement of fishing, golfing, 
tennis, etc., until one fine day 
comes a card from Headquarters 
reminding me that The AIR LINE 
PILOT goes to press 6/28/37. 
And so, with a great deal of ef- 
fort, mental cog-wheels turning 
faster than a super-charged Wasp, 
Jr., I grind out my initial attempt 
for the edification of all you 
brethren. 

Awaiting New Electras 


The boys are still awaiting the 
arrival of those new Electra 
14-A’s and the latest rumor puts 
the first ship down at the home 
terminal by the end of July. From 
what information we can gather 
they will be the superest of super- 
airplanes with all the latest equip- 
ment installed including gyro-pi- 
lots. Which should be a boon to 
a chap like Mal Freeburg, seeing 
as how the copilots are continual- 
ly going back to feed the passen- 
gers and do their bookkeeping. 
The new ship is expected to cruise 
at 230 m. p. h. and top at 260, 
seating ten passengers and a crew 
of three. The cargo load will ap- 
proximate 1,500 lbs. and, as a 
whole, the ship will be a glorified 
edition of our present 10-A’s. 








With its six-foot cabin it is not too} 


He bought 
{ 


have become nothing more than 
an illusion since the new “oper- 


{ations manuals” were issued. I 





only wish I were q scholarly gen- 
tleman like Ray Norby, who has 
already completed nineteen of the 
twenty-three examinations which 
the company is conducting at the 
request of the D. of C. It looks 
as though many of us have our 
work cut out for the summer. 
Ho, hum! 





FINE MEMBERSHIP 
ON COUNCIL No. 22 


BY PILOT S. T. SHOFF 
Council No. 22—A. A. 
Newark, N. J. 

I don’t know whether to feel in- 
sulted or not, but they didn’t think 
enough of my initial literary effort 
to even publish it. But hope 
springs eternal, so I’ll try once 





more. (Column 5, Page 2, June 
Air Line Pilot — How’d you miss 
it?—Ed.) 


All the news I wrote last month 
is still news as far as we’re all 
concerned, so I’ll put some of it in 
again. 

Since Cleveland has moved in 
on us “en masse” so to speak, I 
don’t know how this scribe busi- 
ness will work out. Walter Brooke, 
who was scribe at Cleveland, is 
now here and looks like he takes 
his work seriously. I’ll bet we 
won’t have any arguments. 

We only lack one fellow in our 
Newark gang, which leaves our 
membership almost perfect. One 
out of 60 is not so bad. 

Vacations are still in order but 
slowing down a lot, most of the 
fellows having been and _ back 
again. I think it was done with 
evil intentions, so everyone would 
be on deck when the Link Trainer 
is put in operation. 

D. K. Smith is somewhere out 
West now trying to find out how 
to operate the danged thing. Must 
be quite a job ’cause he’s been 
gone quite a while. 

Under the Hood 

Reports have it that by July 1st 
we'll be under way, under the 
hood, and probably under all sorts 
of wrong impressions. At least 
one request has gone in to the 
management to allow Link time in 
bathing suits. By rights, they 


should turn a hose on you at the| 


same time to make it natural. 
By the way, there are some 


much to expect that the fellows;|fancy golf scores being turned in 


will eventually rid themselves of| by the local talent. 
that vicious ailment known as | Boyd is leading the pack. 
(more|taking on all comers, 
commonly called “bending at the| barred. 


“Electranus Crouchus”’ 


Squire Tom 
He’s 
no grips 


He has a sore thumb 


fanny’) and once more walk with| though; started to pick up a tee 


their heads high in the air. Mr. 
Doran, engineer from Pratt & 
Whitnev, spent several days in our 
St. Paul shops last week instruct- 
ing the bovs on the principle and 
use of the “automatic-mixture 
controlled” carburetor which will 
be part of the equipment on the 
new craft. In the opinion of some 
of the lads present, the addition 
of a few items like crankshaft, 
spark plugs, pistons and cylinders, 
with a “mag” thrown in here or 
there, would make it a d d 
fine engine for an Aeronca judg- 
ing from its size. It will probably 
take a little time to get used to 
controlling your power output by 
adjusting your r. p. m., but to fel- 
lows like Mal Fried—having the 
throttles against the dash will be 
just like old times. 
Hitch-Hiking 

Fried and Bates made a strong 
bid for “hitch-hiking’’- honors last 
week in an effort to get from Gol- 
va, N. D., to Miles City. It seems 
that these two lads were engaged 
in a “qualifying” run from St. 
Paul to Billings when a tire went 
flat on them at Golva, leaving 
them stranded “where the dust be- 
gins.” I have no late reports on 
Fried’s condition ,but have noticed 
a distinct swelling in Clarence’s 
right thumb. Late field reports 
from Golva indicate “ship in mid- 
dle of N-S runway marked by red 
flags in day, lanterns at night. 
Caution advised.” Which would 
indicate the boys lost no time in 
getting on their way. 

The golf, tennis, and fishing 








he found and got hit on the hand 
with a club head. There was a 
ball on the tee. 

The summer camp is in full 
swing and going over big with the 
personnel. I haven’t been out as 
yet, but it sure sounds like the 
McCoy. 

This is a little old but still news. 
Mickey Maguire had an addition 
last month—a boy. Mrs. Mickey 
and the boy got along so well that 
they were barely home from the 
hospital when father had a relapse 
and should have had twins. He’s 
back in harness now. 

Overheard in Operations last 
week with the inauguration of the 
new type, “How long’s it gonna 
take, how many gallons per min- 
ute if you stay on the course and 
the wind’s right?” flight plans. 

1st Pilot to 2nd Pilot: “If you 
come out tomorrow two hours ear- 
ly and figure out, this d——d 
thing, I’ll do all the flying so you 
can keep it up in the air and mav- 
be you'll get home in time for 
dinner.” 

2nd Pilot: “My God I’m only 
a Mechanical Engineer, not Hou- 
dini.” 

That’s all. 


How to Keep Your Gold 
Braid From Tarnishing 








BY PILOT C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

There has always been a rumor 
of well-founded heritage along the 
airlines that the only way to keep 





cap from tarnishing is to lead a 
clean, upstanding life. Evidently 
American has ceased to believe 
that all of its personnel can get 
under that qualification because it 
has recently issued an all metal 
chin strap which is not supposed 
to tarnish no matter who wears it. 
This has been joyous news to some 
of our pilots, as you might well 
guess, but it does not entirely 
cover the situation as there are 
some sixteen letters of gold em- 
broidery on the cap which is not 
conducive to being reproduced in 
metal. Therefore, if you would 
still continue along your somewhat 
questionable paths, put this down 
in your cook book. The next 
time you get a new cap you can 
keep it looking decent almost in- 
definitely if you put a coat of lac- 
quer over the braid before it is 
worn. This can be done by a jew- 
eler for the approximate sum of 
one dollar, according to how much 
rent he has to pay. But you can 
do a better job yourself and for 
the total cost of a dime. Stop in 
at the dime store and buy a small 
bottle of colorless nail polish 
which is nothing more than the 
exact lacquer you want. With the 
bottle comes a small brush and 
you can do an excellent job of giv- 
ing the braid one or two coats. 
For other methods of hiding your 
sins write to your local congress- 
man. 


New Method at Newark 


But speaking of new methods, 
Newark takes the prize idea of 
the year. There where traffic is 
heaviest, the fog is thickest, and 
the smell is smelliest, . . . there 
where, landing procedures are con- 
tinualhy changing, where a new 
part of the airport is dug up each 
trip, where steel towers for new 
buildings are continually going 
up, where pilots are actuallv 
in need of information, they are 
furnished with nothing but silence 
and a dark hole to shoot at. How- 
ever, once on the ground, the pi- 
lots begin to hear rumors about 
the things they are wondering 
about. Evidently that station has 
gone back to the old idea that ru- 
mors travel swifter than official 
notices and depend on that method 
for spreading their information. 


A Little More Inside Dope 


And that is the only answer that 
can be found to another difficulty 
that we are beginning to have. 
Every company spends a lot of 
money each year training their 
flying personnel on new equip- 
ment and are particularly anxious 


that they not only learn the fly-! 


ing characteristics but all they 
can about the technical side of 
the structure. operation and main- 
tenance on all its moving parts. I 
have never seen a pilot who was 
not willing and anxious to learn 
all he could about the airplane he 
was flying, and every pilot studies 
all available information when he 
is transferring to new equipment. 
But the companies seem to forget 
that he is just as much interested 
in continuing to learn about the 
new engineering changes that are 
made on the ships, the new ideas 
in maintenance, inspection, or of 
the many other changes that are 
found to be profitable. Every 
new bulletin which comes out tells 
the pilot what to do but never 
tells him why. Can’t we impress 
on the top boys that everyone 
would like their party more if 
they would give us more dope on 
why, or what reason lies behind 
the order they are publishing? 

But we can’t change evervthing 
in the world. If we could, I’d 
give my shirt to the man who 
would put 100 minutes in each 
hour so a guy with a simple brain 
could add it up. 

Now that Ledbetter has gone to 
Nashville we needed someone in 
Memphis to be the Dapper Dan. 
And without word or fuss, Lewis 
Hulett promoted himself from the 
man who buys his suit out of a 
mail order catalog to the guy with 
big eyes on the front of Esquire. 

Don Wood has just been mar- 
ried and just can’t seem to get his 
mind back on flying. That puts 
him in the same class as Bill Ar- 











not getting married that the boy, 
who fly with him have requeste; 
double pay account he’s no help jp 
the cockpit. 
Improved Airports 

Tennessee proved itself to be 
one of the most aggressive state, 
in the Union when it stepped foy. 


; ward and used all the WPA ; 


could to build new airports. 4; 
a result Memphis, Nashville, Knox. 
ville and Tri-City (Bristol-Johp. 
ston City-Kingsport) have four of 
the largest and best equipped air. 
ports in the country. In contrag 
to that is Virginia, which has de 
nied herself a single improved air. 
port because one man, Carter 
Glass, did not favor WPA. The 
boys from Memphis have been go. 
ing over to Nashville to check out 
on the new airport. It burned 
them up to have to practice land. 
ing on an airport with mile run. 
ways. 

But life is like that. There’s , 
silver lining if you look for it, 
Income tax should be just a breeze 
after figuring estimates for a year, 

So, You Can’t Take It 

It seems that some of the 
friendly jibes that have appeared 
in this column have gone astray 
and have failed to carry the 
warmth of a friendly gesture 
through the printing presses to the 
destination to which they were in. 
tended. So to everybody let me 
say that it’s all in fun, and when 
you crash the print it’s because 
you’re liked by the boys who work 
with you and who like to tell what 
they think are funny stories about 
you. ° 


DR. GREENE REINSTATED 
WITH D. O. C. 


BY PILOT W. T. BABBITT 
Council No. 18—EAL 
Miami, Fla. 

I just received a one hundred 
word collect telegram from Boris 
Karloff of Hollywood, California, 
you know the man who played the 
part of Frankenstein, stating that 
some passenger had returned to 
Hollywood with photographs of 
Captain R. K. Smith and his nun- 
ber one boy, Pilot Nellie Gaunt. 
Now Boris seemed very worried 
about future contracts with these 








| photographs floating around. Why 


don’t you both wire him and tell 
him you have a job? I know it will 
relieve his mind. 

The column wishes to correct 2 
statement made last month con- 
cerning Freddie Cann’s uniform. 
Freddie says the ALPA isn’t any 
older than his uniform. 

Bob Chew is on his vacation, and 
at the time of this letter we had 
not held a Council meeting for this 
month, that is, not to my know! 
edge. Of course, I realize I am 
in the third notice class on this 
dues proposition, sometimes plu: 
demurrage, but I don’t think I’m 
barred completely. 

Dr. Greene Reinstated 

I think the big event this mont! 
is Doc. Greene’s reinstatement with 
the D. O. C. He has been a real 
asset to all Air Line Pilots. His job 
as flight doctor has been a tough 
one, especially when he has pilots 
like Warren Jamieson. On an ex 
amination he asked Warren if he 
had any scars. Warren said, “No, 
Doc., but I’ve got some cigarettes.” 
Then the time he asked McCurry 
to fill the tube on the shelf. Mac. 
says, “I don’t think I can do it 
from here Doc?” Old Red Rich 
ardson has given Doc. Greene a lot 
of headaches since he has beet 
telling everybody he’s a modern 


man. (Electricity in his hair, 22 
on his stomach and_= running 
water.) 


It’s good news to know that 
those old “up gear specialists” 
Curtis Fitts, Al Laney and Trevot 
Kenyon, have been checked out for 
the brainy side of the flying mz 
chine. Don’t let me hear of an! 
one of you fellows coming out with 
another way to fly the same air 
plane over the same course, be 
cause right now we are well ove! 
the thousand mark. 

We have three new boys it 
Miami: Williamson, Hale and Bu: 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








DR. R. E. WHITEHEAD PRAISES 
Air Line Pilots 


AS FINEST GROUP IN U. S. 





East St. Louis Speech of Oliver Parks Attacks Veteran 
Pilots Who Have Established Records 
for Safe Air Travel 


According to recently published 
statements, Oliver Parks, operator 
of a private flying school, is cred- 
ited with telling the Rotary Club 
of East St. Louis that fewer fatal 
accidents will occur in the air in- 
dustry after old-time pilots are re- 
placed by men now being trained 
in flying schools. 


Mr. Parks rambles on to add 
that the men who learned to fly 
during the war are not to be con- 
demned as they did not know they 
were heroes until they returned 
home. Then they tried to live up 
to what the crowds expected of 
them. 


Record Mileage 


Possibly the E. St. Louis flying 
impressario does not realize that 
these great fliers are still living 
up to what the crowds expect of 
them by insuring public safety in 
air travel, logging millions of 
miles on safe schedules during all 
weather flights both day and night. 

Were it not for the great veter- 
ans of the air there would be no 
industry. Fortunately for the 
safety of aviation and the travel- 
ing public, “apple cheeks” and a 
license to cut figure 8’s over an 
airport does not mean air line fly- 
ing. It is also to be noted in the 
published Parks statement that no 
mention is made of the fact that 


practically all air line accidents 
usually occur during the same 
winter months. No mention is 
made of the mechanical failures 


which were established during the 
recent safety conferences when 
cowardly attempts were made to 
blame dead pilots for air crashes. 
Neither is there any mention of 
the admitted lack of sufficient air- 
ways safety aids. 


Lauds Fliers 
REGARDING PRESENT AIR 


NEWSLETTERS | 


(Continued from Page 6) 
lard, all graduates from the “Home 
Protectors” school at San Antonio. 
They are single fellows, and just 
4s soon as they are members, I am 
going to introduce them to some of 





the “hot rocks” in Miami. 
“Wild Man”, Johnny Gill and 
Doc. Merrill, aviation’s bad boys, 


were sliding through the ozone in 
a DC-3 one night last month. 
Along about Raleigh, Doc. figured 
it was time to go back through the 
cabin and give the passengers that 
security look, but it seems that 
when he tried to return to the of- 
fice the door was jammed. It took 
almost two hours to take the door 
off and get back to his cushion. 
Now you boys that are paying 
$25.00 a year dues—it’s the an- 
swer to an undisturbed landing. 
How to Finish in the 
“Laughing Academy” 

A couple of trips back, we were 
aprpoaching the Nation’s Capitol 
from the north, on instruments to 
an estimated ceiling of 500 feet. 
About twenty minutes out I called 
suicide guleh — courtesy Larry 
Pabst” and asked for their draft 
and pressure. The skipper had his 
head buried in the clocks, and with 
his cans clamped on, was following 
the aural navigational aid provided 
by the Department of Comics. The 
ground station came back with the 
requested information and also 
they said the control tower wanted 
a check on the north leg of the 
beam, plus our estimated arrival 
time. Now, they had me stymied 
for a minute but I came back and 
said “if the beam is okay, we’ll be 
in in fifteen minutes. If not it 
May be a photographic finish for 
some newspaper.” Nothing like a 
check under actual working condi- 
tions? 

Gee boss! he said, “the field’s up 


here” and I thought he said “up 
gear.” 








LINE PERSONNEL, DR. R. E. 
WHITEHEAD, FORMER CHIEF 


OF THE AIR BUREAU’S MEDI-| 


CAL SERVICE, STATES THAT 
THE AIR LINE PILOTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARE “THE 
FINEST GROUP OF MEN, MEN- 
TALLY AND PHYSICALLY, 
THAT COULD BE BROUGHT 
TOGETHER UNDER ONE 
STANDARD.” 


Dr. Whitehead does not give an 
opinion concerning students now 
in training, but it may be assumed 
that there is not a student in the 
United States in any school capa- 
ble of taking the seat of an air 
line ange some years to come, 
for you graduate into air line fly- 
ing only with experience. 


Prefer Experience 

There are probably over 12,000 
pilots in the United States, but 
due to the very exacting Govern- 
ment requirements there are but 
about 1,000 of these airmen whom 
the Government believes capable 
to fly air lines. These air line pi- 
lots represent the best flying men 
in the world and are also the pio- 
neers who have winged American 
commercial aviation into first po- 
sition in world commerce. Many 
of these great veterans of the sky- 
ways are now engaged in success- 
fully blazing new ocean air trails 
for Pan American Airways. If 
Mr. Parks must talk, it would only 
be fair for him to include these 
additional statements so that the 
wrong impression is not gained by 


ay Gee ray ~ an air traveling public which still 


refers experience to 
fees “i 


U. S.—Bermuda 


Passenger Ser- 
vice Authorized 


“apple 








Secretary Roper announced on 
June 8, that a temporary letter of 


authority had been granted to Pan 
American Airways by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the opera- 
tion of their scheduled air line for 
the carriage of passengers and 
goods between the United States 
and Bermuda. 

This authorization covers flights 
from Manor Haven, N. Y., to Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda, with Baltimore, 
Md., Norfolk or Cape Charles, Va., 
and Charleston, S. C., as alternate 
United States terminals. The final 
proving flight of the service was 
completed Sunday, June 6, and 
regular service was expected to 
start at once. 





Bureau Insures 
Against Gas 


Menace 





The bureau of Air Commerce 
says that new insurance of safety 
in the air will be provided in the 
near future in regulations to pre- 
vent carbon monoxide gas poison- 
ing in airplanes. 


This gas, odorless, colorless and 
tasteless, has been responsible for 
thousands of deaths in automobiles 
and homes but this will not be true 
of airplanes, officials say. 





Pilot Fatigue 


Problem in Ocean Flying; 
‘Aeroneurosis’ Is Result 


Is Knotty 





Two Months’ Ordinary Work Packed Into Two Weeks for 
PAA’s Transpacific Aviators; Airways, U. S. 
Officials Seek Solution 


By JOHN WILLIAMS 
(Honolulu Star-Bulletin) 


Flying the Pacific from California to Manila and return is not all 
that it is cracked up to be—from the pilots’ point of view. 

Transcontinental mainland pilots 
allowed to fly only 85 hours a month or a maximum of 1,000 hours 


a year. 

If they fly more than eight hours 
in one day, they must have the 
next 24 hours off duty. 


This is in consideration of aero- 
neurosis, a chronic functional 
nervous disorder with which avia- 
tors become quickly afflicted if 
they are overworked. 


Soon after the Pan American 
Airways’ transpacific service was 
inaugurated in October, 1936, the 
pilots complained of fatigue and 
other aeroneurosis symptoms. 

The Pacific round trip approxi- 
mates 135 flying hours or nearly 
two months’ transcontinental fly- 
ing duties packed into two weeks. 
The flight from Alameda to Hono- 
lulu alone is 18 to 20 hours, but, 
instead of resting for 24 hours or 
so as they would under mainland 
conditions, the crew pushed on the 
next day. 

Dr. R. Whitehead of the depart- 
ment of commerce made a round 
trip, examining the clipper crew 
under flight conditions and at 
every stop, and at Alameda he 
compiled charts of physical and 
mental reactions. 

Split up Trip 

His consequent report caused 
the government to recommend 
duty relief for the transpacific 
crews, so PAA split up the round 
trip with approximately a week’s 
stopover in Honolulu. That is, 
the men fly from Alameda to 
Manila and return to Honolulu. 

This stopover, apparently, is not 
what is required. The pilots a few 
months ago voted and unanimous- 
ly suggested that the stopover be 
in a more logical place: say, in 
Manila, which would split the 
round trip in half. Dr. Whitehead, 
it is said, considered Manila the 
best, too. 

Most of the transpacific men are 
married with homes, wives and 
children in California. Stopping 
off here just 18 hours flight from 
home causes them to fret. At home 
they have relaxation facilities all 
arranged: memberships in golf, 
riding and other clubs handy to 
their homes. 

In Honolulu they are cooped up 
in a cottage at Waikiki and they 
count the hours until they’ll be 
back in the air again, homeward 
bound. 

Pilots Want Stopover at Homes 

The crews argue: Why cannot 
they fly the extra 18 hours on to 
Alameda and have the stopover in 
their homes, a more suitable en- 
vironment? 

The pilots have made issues of 
these points and in the past two 
weeks Dr. Edmund Padden, until 
lately a department of commerce 
medical examiner, has made an 
exhaustive survey of the transpa- 
cific conditions accompanied by 
Capt. Edwin C. Musick, senior 
PAA pilot. They returned to Ala- 
meda by the Philippine Clipper 
from Honolulu Wednesday last, 
which, incidentally, was the 57th 
round trip flown by the clippers. 

The pilots, who belong to the 
Air Line Pilots Association, obvi- 
ously are vitally interested in their 
medical examinations, which prove 
whether or not they can take it. 
Their social security, the most im- 
portant item, is at stake. 

ALPA Asks for Charts 

In March they asked the depart- 
ment of commerce to make avail- 
able to them the charts and other 
records compiled by the govern- 
ment examiners. On the grounds 
that they are confidential, the de- 
partment refused. At this the pi- 
lots expressed the opinion that the 


by government decree are 








conditions was made in the public 
interest, that the pilots and the 
public have a right to know the 
results. The department main- 
tained its confidential attitude per 
arrangement with PAA. 


Pilots Sponsoring New Safety 
Legislation 

This attitude, the pilots’ associa- 
tion claims, is unfair and is typi- 
cal of the present regulatory agen- 
cy charged with safety in flying 
for the public. The association is 
sponsoring legislation to take 
away safety regulation from the 
department of commerce and 
place it under air experts with the 
interstate commerce commission. 
That is, outside of politics and 
other influential dominations. 

Aeroneurosis is no problem con- 
fined to the Pacific service. PAA 
has encountered it among crews 
on the South American route to 
Buenos Aires, which, in mileage, 
is almost equivalent to the Manila 
trip. The crews today rest off at 
Rio, about 6,000 miles from 
Miami, and then fly on to Buenos 
Aires and back up to Miami. On 
the way north, because of tail- 
winds, a day is saved. However, 
the South American hops between 
stops are shorter than the trans- 
pacific, meaning less crew fatigue. 

The transpacific pilots, who 
have the full support of their pow- 
erful association, are determined 
that a more reasonable system of 
rest periods be introduced. 

They contend that the service 
long ago passed the pioneering 
stage, that they have a very defi- 
nite equity in a new international 
transportation that they in no 
mean measure helped to create. 


Want More Voice 


They want, too, more voice 
which is expert, in the conditions 
under which they work. 

Until the day when faster clip- 
pers will be flown in the Pacific 
service, it is likely that there will 
be more crew stopovers meaning 
additional men, which is another 
problem in view of the demand 
for experienced men for the new 
international transocean services 
being created, particularly on the 
north Atlantic. 





New Aviation 
Magazine Gains 
Popularity 





A new magazine, enthusiastic- 
ally received, is AMERICAN 
AVIATION which has already 
gained a place of importance in the 
field of aeronautical publications. 
The publishers stated that as con- 
fident as they were that AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION would be readily 
accepted as fulfilling a long-felt 
need, they still underestimated its 
popularity. Forty-six thousand 
copies were required for sub- 
scribers on July 1, 1937. 


HAVE YOU? 


HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 





WASHINGTON 
Airport 
Unsafe 


(Continued from from Page 3) 

8. Every request brougnt forth 
whole-hearted, intelligent, and 
sympathetic response. It was only 
thus that the investigation upon 
which this report is based could be 
made so exhaustive, so lacking in 
prejudice. Thus, too, was it pos- 
sible for the Commission to sub- 
mit its report at this time. 

9. The Commission particularly 
wishes to express its appreciation 
for the assistance rendered by the 
following agencies of the Federal 
Government: 

The War Department: The Air 
Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, 
the Engineer Corps. 

The National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

IV. Sources of Information 

10. Prior to the compilation of 
any data or the investigation of 
any site, the subcommittee made a 
thorough study of all records avail- 
able of past research affecting the 
selection of a site for an airport 
for the District of Columbia. These 
records consisted of hearings be- 
fore congressional committees, files 
of the United States Army Air 
Corps, of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, and of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
Among other data available was a 
Washington and vicinity map pre- 
pared by the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission indicat- 
ing 48 sites suggested for investi- 
gation. Personnel of these agencies 
who had made studies of the prob- 
lem in the past were interviewed 
and the subcommittee made gener- 
ous use of their experience and ad- 
vice. 

V. Airport Questionnaire 

11. Based on the study of the 
records referred to above, and 
after consultation with personnel 
of both the Army Air Corps and 
the Bureau of Air Commerce ex- 
perienced in the problems involved 
in large airplane operation and in 
the layout and construction of air- 
ports, the subcommittee formulat- 
ed an airport questionnaire design- 
ed to contain all information essen- 
tial for a preliminary decision as 
to the relative value of any site as 
an airport. 


VI. Basic Requirements for a 
Modern Airport 
12. The subcommittee then re- 


viewed the situation existing or de- 
veloping at some of the Nation’s 
major airports. It immediately be- 
came apparent that engineering de- 
velopment of aircraft was rapidly 
outdistancing ground facilities; 
that is to say, that the distance re- 
quired for take-off and landing of 
our largest planes and the angle of 
ascent and glide had become of 
such an order as to preclude the 
use of airports that but a few 
years ago were considered ample 
for any contingency. And the end 
is not yet in sight, for even now 
airplanes are being projected that 
are more than twice the size of 
present craft. 

13. The result of this unfore- 
seen and unprecedented develop- 
ment has been extremely unfort- 
unate for some municipalities. 
Either it has been necessary to re- 
strict the use of the airport to the 
smaller type of airplanes, with a 
consequent decrease in importance 
as an aviation center, or the com- 
munity has been forced to acquire 
additional land for expansion at 
tremendous cost. The situation in 
the United States is not unlike that 
in Europe. Le Bourget at Paris, 
France, is preparing a runway 10,- 
000 feet long. It is reported that 
the German Government is expand- 
ing Templehoff Airdrome at Ber- 
lin to 2 miles at tremendous cost, 
and Croyden in England is being 
enlarged. 

14. In most cases the early pro- 
ponents of municipal airports at- 
tempted to locate them as close to 
the cities which they served as was 








government study of transpacific 


standing. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
possible. With older, slower type 
ships and no attempt to maintain 
schedules in bad weather, and with 
generally poor road communica- 
tions, this was indubitably the ideal 
situation. But for the same rea- 
son that the small airport is out- 
moded, the airport at the gates of 
a ctiy has become dangerous. 

15. The Commission is well 
aware that scheduled air-transport 
operations are being conducted 
from this type of field with only 
minor accidents, but they are con- 
vinced that no serious, impartial 
student of the situation will con- 
tend that the danger of an appall- 
ing accident is not imminent. 

16. With these thoughts in 
mind the subcommittee laid down 
the following requirements for a 
modern airport: 

(1) That runways at least 5,000 
feet long on the major points of 
the compass with provision for 
blind-landing runways and unob- 
structed approach 2 miles long, 
parallel to the direction of bad 
weather winds (for blind land- 
ings). 

(2) That it be located in an 
area which permits of expansion. 

(3) That it be free from ob- 
structions, positively from build- 
ings, towers, stacks, and similar 
types of construction, and as much 
as possible from natural hazards. 

(4) That the land selected 
should be relatively flat, with firm 
soil, good drainage, and preferably 
high. 

(5) That the cost of the land 
and its preparation be neither ex- 
orbitant nor unreasonable. 

(6) That it be convenient to the 
city of Washington, which it is to 
serve, and that a suitable express 
highway connecting the two be 
considered in the cost of the en- 
tire project. 

(7) That it be as free from the 
disadvantages of local-area fog 
prevalence as other circumstances 
will permit. 

It will be observed from a study 
of these requirements that the 
Commission desired to select a site 
that would provide the maximum 
of safety at the minimum of cost 
and yet be sufficiently close to 
Washington to warrant short-haul 
traffic. 

VII. Photographic Mosaic of 

Washington and Vicinity 

17. Having progressed thus far, 
the Commission called upon the 
Air Corps to photograph and lay a 
mosaic of Washington and vicinity. 
This mosaic covered an area of 36 
miles in diameter, with the Capitol 
as the focal point. In addition to 
this map, the Air Corps furnished 
individual prints of every site, thus 
making it possible to discover par- 
ticular features of the site that 
even a close inspection on the 
ground might not disclose. 

VIII. Preliminary Investigation 

18. In all, 49 sites were investi- 


gated. These 49 sites included 
every site that was suggested 
either by citizens associations, 


owners, real estate agents, or other 
persons interested in the develop- 
ment of an airport for the District. 
Each site was inspected from the 
air and on the ground. For each 
site an individual file was prepared 
containing an airport questionnaire 
and an aerial photograph. 

19. The greater majority were 
limited in size and not subject to 
expansion due to surrounding con- 
struction or terrain. In some, the 
cost of grading and filling would 
have made the development of an 
airport prohibitively expensive. In 
every case where a site showed 
possibilities a preliminary runway 
layout was made on a photographic 
enlargement of a contour map sec- 
tion and a rough estimate made of 
the amount of earth it would be 
necessary to move to provide a 
level area of the dimensions de- 
sired. Where it was obvious that 
development costs would be unduly 
high, the site was eliminated from 
further consideration. 

1X. Sites Selected for Further 

Investigation 

20. After reviewing the work 
of the subcommittee to this point, 
the Commission selected nine sites 











as most nearly meeting the re- | 
quirements, and directed that esti- | 


mates be prepared 
cost of development. 

21. These nine sites are listed 
below without priority of choice: 

Washington-Hoover Airport, Va. 

Gravelly Point, Va. 

Hybla Valley, Va. 

Fort Hunt, Va. 

Suitland, Md. 

Forestville, Md. 

Oakland, Md. 

Silver Hill, Md. 

Camp Springs, Md. 

These sites the Commission in- 
spected. 

X. Final Investigation 

22. The subcommittee then 
caused to be prepared photographic 
enlargements of a contour map of 
each site as well as aerial photo- 
graphs measuring 18 by 24 inches. | 
On each of these enlargements the | 
most advantageous runway lay-| 
out, eliminating as much as pos- 
sible expensive grading and filling 


showing the 





by taking full advantage of level| 
areas and natural drainage, was| 
superimposed. Where hazards ex- | 
isted, either constructional or’ na-| 
tural, the take-off and glide angle | 
of large transports was plotted, | 
showing dangerous areas and the} 
directions toward which take-off | 
and from which a landing was diffi- | 
cult if not dangerous. For these | 
data the subcommittee again con-| 
sulted the Bureau of Air Com- 


; merce, which agency was in the 


process of developing some ex- 
tremely illuminating and interest- 
ing information on accident rates 
and performance of aircraft. The 
Materiel Division of the Army Air | 
Corps also submitted data of value. | 
23. Abstracts of costs were then 
prepared covering each site. Due 
to the confidential nature of the} 
study, the estimates for land costs 
were approximations, but later de- 
velopments indicate that these ap- | 
proximations were reasonably ac- 
curate. Runway and building and 
other costs are based on standard 
local prices, so may be assumed to 
be reasonably correct in the ab- 
sence of detailed drawings and 
specifications. 
The totals are listed below: 
Washington - Hoover Airport, 
Va., 219% acres, $4,672,000. 
Gravelly Point, Va. (approxi- 
mate), 500 acres, $4,746,000. 
Hybla Valley, Va., 2,000 acres, 
$3,396,250. 


Fort Hunt, Va., 1,800 acres, 
$4,653,750. 

Suitland, Ma., 2,000 acres, 
, $5,619,125. 

Forestville, Md., 2,000 acres, 
$5,392,000. 

Oakland, Md., 2,000 acres. 
$5,556,875. 

Silver Hill, Md., 1,500 acres, 





$5,048,125. 

Camp Springs, Md., 1,900 acres, 
$3,286,250. 

25. The disparity of costs is at- 
tributed to the fact that, with the 
exception of Gravelly Point, Hybla 
Valley, and Camp Springs, each 
site is in an area of either indus- 
trial or residential development. A 
comparison of acreage will also 
disclose the high cost, for benefits 
gained, of several sites. 

XI. Selection of Three Sites in 

Accordance with the Agenda 

26. In accordance with the 
agenda, the Commission as a whole 
selected three sites from which a 
final choice was to be made. How- 
ever, prior to making this choice 
and recommending any one of the 
three, it was decided to secure the 
suggestions and opinions of a num- 
ber of air-line operators and per- 
sons similarly interested, as well as 
some other witnesses who had ex- 
pressed a desire to be heard. A 
number of witnesses were heard 
and their testimony well covered 
the scope of the study. 

27. It was also believed advis- 
able to gain all possible informa- 
tion relative to management and 
costs of maintaining and operating 
an airport. 

28. The Commission wishes to 
express its appreciation to the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen, managers 
of the Nation’s leading airports, 
for the excellent cooperation they 


| from a dead stop. 





afforded in the study of this phase 


of the Commission’s investigations: 

Richard Aldworth, superintend- 
ent, Newark Airport. 

Ralph W. Page, manager, Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Municipal Airport. 

John J. McLean, airport man- 
ager, Allegheny County (Pa.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 

John A. Casey, superintendent, 
Chicago Municipal Airport. 

John Berry, Commissioner of 
Airports, Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port. 

Albert L. Edson, airport super- 
intendent, Boston Municipal Air- 
port. 

29. It was found that there is 
no fixed policy in management, 
charges, nor control of the several 
airports. It did find, however, that 
the income is generally only suffi- 
cient to care for ordinary operat- 
ing and maintenance expenses and 
in no case sufficient to pay off the 
bonded indebtedness and interest. 

30. The benefits that are derived 
from a well-operated airport are 
indirect and intangible. It is the 
Commission’s confident opinion 
that while this situation may con- 
tinue for some years, major air- 
ports may eventually become self- 
sustaining. 

XII. Selection of the Site for the 
District of Columbia Airport 

31. The three sites selected for 
further consideration were Wash- 
ington-Hoover Airport, Va., Gra- 
velly Point, Va. and Camp Springs, 
Md. 

32. Washington-Hoover at best, 
if the land now belonging to the 
Department of Agriculture’s Ex- 


| perimental Farms and a fill in the 


boundary channel were included, 
could not exceed 219% acres. In 
addition, it lies at the bottom of a 


hill, and on the southeast is an in-| 


To the west also} @ 
river fogs. 


dustrial area. 
are the Arlington radio towers, the 
tops of which are 800 feet above 
the field. Not far to the northeast 
is the Washington Monument. The 
field has been flooded under per- 


|iods of unusual high water and is 


subject to river fogs. To over- 
come flooding would require a con- 
siderable fill. Five-thousand-foot 


| runways are not possible in all di- 


rections. 
38. Statistics indicate that many 


| accidents occur on the airports in 
| motor failure on take-off. Motor 
| failures occur as an average 40 


seconds after take-off has begun 
It has also been 
demonstrated that 5,000 feet is 
the minimum allowable distance to 
bring the plane to a safe stop from 
the point of start if a motor fails 
after 40 seconds. 

34. Large planes are also land- 
ed under power; that is, the motors 
are never completely throttled un- 


| til the plane is but a few feet from 


the ground. If at any time during 
the approach glide a motor fails, 
it results in a “short” landing 
which in the case of Washington- 
Hoover Airport would be fatal in 
view of the surrounding obstacles 
and the limited area of the field. 
In addition, the hills, radio towers, 
Monument, and other obstacles 
surrounding the airport make an 
approach under conditions of bad 
weather hazardous. Certainly, 
Washington-Hoover Airport does 
not fulfill any of the basic require- 
ments, except its proximity to the 
city and, as the Commission has 
previously stated, the safety factor 
should be stressed at the expense 
of the convenience factor. 

85. The Commission feels that 
the efforts of the owners of Wash- 
ington-Hoover constantly to im- 
prove the facilities at that airport 
in the interests of safety are 
worthy of hearty commendation of 
all concerned. It is greatly to be 
regretted that due to the rapid de- 
velopment of aviation and limita- 
tions of the possible expansion of 
Washington - Hoover Field, the 
Commission, in the interests of 
safety of air transportation at all 
times and under all conditions can- 
not favorably consider this airport, 
although so favorably situated to 
facilitate travel to and from the 
city, as capable of meeting modern 
airport requirements. 

86. In the case of Gravelly 
Point, it is proposed to develop a 


| 
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; 
| 





site by fill. The Commission is of 
the opinion that the general ex- 
perience in similar developments is 
an excellent indication of what 
may be expected in the present in- 
stance. 

37. Any fill, unless built up with 
carefully selected materials at a 
very high cost, requires years to 
settle sufficiently to provide a good 
base for the purpose intended. 
Thus, it believes that construction 
could not be started until at least 
2 years after the fill at Gravelly 
Point was completed. Further, 
similar objections raised with ref- 
erence to Washington-Hoover have 
application here, except that the 
available area would consist of 500 
acres. 

38. In both developments the 
cost would be extremely high per 
acre, and since the bill directed the 
Commission to “* * * select such 
a site with due regard to the cost 
of its acquisition and development 
* * *” it is the opinion of the 
Commission that all these con- 
siderations and the further danger 
inherent in heavy operating sched- 
ules at both the Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, and Bolling Field war- 
rant the elimination from favor- 
able consideration for use at ail 
times, or under all conditions, of 
both Washington-Hoover and Gra- 
velly Point. 

39. In harmony with the opin- 
ions of the experts who gave the 
Commission the benefit of their ex- 
perience, the Commission found 
that the site at Camp Springs, Md., 
most nearly met the requirements 
for a site for a modern airport for 
the District of Columbia. 

40. Camp Springs is on some 
of the highest ground in the vi- 
cinity; thus it offers excellent 
drainage as well as being free frum 
It is the largest extent 
of level ground within miles of 


Washington, thus reducing to a) 
minimum the grading and filling 


necessary in the development of 
the airport and as a consequence 
the ultimate cost. Five-thousand- 
foot runways can be developed and 
constructed immediately, with ex- 
pansion possibilities of at least i 
mile in the east and west directions 
and 2 miles in the north and south 
directions at relatively small cost. 

41. The surrounding territory 


|is free of industrial and residen- 


tial development as well as natural 
hazards, more so than any other 
site inspected, thus making its 
safety factor for blind landings 
very high. 

42. The land is relatively un- 
developed, consisting for the mosi 
part of scrub timber, or young 
growth, thus reducing the cost be- 
low surrounding land that is now 
under cultivation. It is accessibie 
to the city on good roads and 
within 10.2 miles of the Willard 
Hotel. All facilities are available 
or can be made available without 
undue cost except railroad connec- 
tions which latter the Commission 
does not believe to be essential. 

XIII. Options 

43. Options have been secured 
on most of the parcels of land 
comprising the site. Included in 
the area is a small tract of iand 
owned by the Bureau of Standards 
which would be required in the de- 
velopment of the site. 

XIV. Recommendations 

44. The Commission recom- 
mends that the site at Camp 
Springs be selected as the location 
for the District of Columbia Air- 
port and that a bill be prepared 
and enacted, authorizing the proj- 
ect; that the necessary funds be 
appropriated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mission to establish a modern air- 
port for the District of Columbia. 

45. The Commission urges that 
conclusive action be not delayed, 
as the continued use of the present 
airport is, in the frank opinion of 
the members, inviting disaster. 

46. The Commission also recom- 
mends that in preparing the bills 
authorizing and appropriating for 
the project that provision be made 
for the construction of a suitable 
express highway from the airport 
to the bridge over the Anacostia 
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Transatlantic 


Air Mail Rate 
20 Cents 


According to Solicitor K ar) 
Crowley of the Post Office Depart. 
ment, an air mail rate of 20 cents 
for letters will be established jp 
the new transAtlantic air maj] 
service. 

Mr. Crowley urged passage of g 
new foreign air mail bill unde, 
which the Post Office Department 
can compel either seaplane or air. 
ship companies, foreign or domes. 
tic, to carry mail at maximum 
rates fixed by the Department, 
Also, he urged, that Congress give 
the POD authority to extend the 
present contracts for the South 
American and Pacific Foreign air 
mail services for five years. 


BRITISH AIR 
MAIL PLAN GOES 
INTO EFFECT 


The $45,000,000 air mail plan 
by which letters will be flown to 
any part of the British Empire at a 
flat rate of 3 cents is about to go 
into effect. First services, accord- 
ing to Postmaster General G. ¢, 
Tryon, will be to South Africa, 
with others to be inaugurated a; 
rapidly as new equipment is added, 

Early in 1988 there will be 
twenty-four services to and from 
London each week. Nine will be 
to and from Egypt, five to and 
from India, three each to and from 
East Africa and the Straits Set- 
tlements, and two each to and from 
South Africa and Australia. 

















River. 

47. There was testimony before 
the Commission to the effect that 
in addition to an airport such as 
was contemplated by the act creut- 
ing the Commission an auxiliary 
airport would prove advantageous. 

XV. Records of the Commission 

48. All the records prepared by 
the subcommittee and the Commis 
sion are available for official in- 
spection and research in the office 
of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, Maj. Gen. Oscar Westover, Ail 
Corps, Chief of the Air Corps. 

XIV. Conclusion 

49. The Commission having 
made its study, found and recomn- 
mended, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act authorizing 
it, closes its report with the urgent 
recommendation that in the intei- 
ests of aviation and in order that 
there may be available at the Di: 
trict of Columbia the most modern 
and best air communication and 
transportation service, its recom- 
mendations be accepted. 

50. The establishment of such 
ground facilities and air-transpor- 
tation service will serve to attract 
the attention of the world, and 
should contribute to national unity 
and leadership and internationai 
peace through closer and more fre- 
quent good-will contacts. 

WILLIAM H. KING, 
Senator from Utah, 
Chairman, District of 
Columbia Airport Com- 
mission. 

ROYAL S. COPELAND , 
Senator from New York. 

WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Senator from Vermont. 

MARY T. NORTON, 
Representative from 
New Jersey. 

W. STERLING COLE, 
Representative from 
New York. 

JACK NICHOLS, 
Representative from 
Oklahoma. 

FREDERIC A. DELANO, 
Chairman, National 
Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. 

DANIEL I. SULTAN, 
Colonel, Engineer Corps. 

0. WESTOVER, 

Major General, 
Air Corps, 
Chief of the Air Corps. 
July 9, 1937. 
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